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EDITORIAL. 


THE TELUGU FAMINE, caused by the failure of the spring rains, still continues, but 
the people have been looking forward anxiously to the month of June, in which the 
southwest monsoon is due. If that failed, the distress would be greatly increased. 
According to our latest advices, copious rains had fallen in some of the districts affected 
by the famine, but only light showers in others. It is not too late for the full benefit of 
the monsoon, and we hope to hear soon that abundant rain has fallen in all the famine 
districts. Even should this occur, it will be six months before a crop can be reaped 
and the distress completely relieved. ‘The government has established relief works, in 
which about one hundred thousand people are engaged. Prices of food grains are 
about one hundred per cent higher than in ordinary years. 


RUM ON THE CONGO.— We call special attention to the article, by Rev. C. H. 
Harvey, on the resumption and increase of the liquor traffic on the Congo. A great 
deal of indignation has been expended on the United States Senate because it declined, 
at first, to approve the Brussels agreement restricting the sale of liquor in the Congo 
Free State. We did not say much on the subject, as we did not wish to seem to oppose 
anything which looked toward the deliverance of Africa from the curse of intoxicating 
liquor, but we felt very little confidence in the results of the agreement. It will be 
noticed, from Mr. Harvey’s article, that, while the Congo State Government imposed a 
high duty on liquor for a time, they have now reduced it so that the liquor trade is 
more vigorous thanever. The Brussels Agreement is without effect, as far as the liquor 
traffic is concerned, but the permission which the Government obtains by it to impose 
import taxes is rigidly carried out. Even the Missionary Union, although engaged in 
a benevolent work, is taxed the same as a company trading for profit ; and the food and 
clothing for the missionaries are taxed the same as the rum which destroys the subjects 
of the State. It looks as if the object of the Brussels Agreement was an income for 
the Congo government by import taxes, and the liquor restriction was merely the sugar 
which coated the pill. 


MODERN HEROISM. — As we read of the toils and privations of the early pioneers in 
the missionary cause and admire their self-denial and heroism we are too much given 
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to thinking that the days of Christian heroism in missions is past. But those who read 
Dr. Kirkpatrick’s article in this number of the MaGazing, “ Opening a New Station 
in Shanland,” will be convinced that the qualities shown in the founding of the mission 
station at Thibaw are the same as appeared in the lives of Carey, Judson, Livingstone, 
and other heroes of the early days of modern missions. Nor is this a solitary example 
even in our own missions at the present time. Dr. and Mrs. Griggs are beginning the 
work at the new station of Moné in Shanland under substantially the same difficulties 
as those encountered at Thibaw, and others in other fields find that self-denial, courage 
and endurance in the face of obstacles, are the necessary accompaniments to success 
in their work. Let us pray much for these modern Christian heroes. 


BEBEVIA, in the Upper Assam Valley, is probably the only prohibition village in all 
India. The Christians are in a majority in the village, and have persuaded their heathen 
neighbors to join them in prohibiting the use of intoxicating liquors in the village, under 
severe penalties. A fuller account of this remarkable movement will be found in Rey, 
C. E. Petrick’s letter in the Missionary Correspondence, under “ Assam.” Two other 
items of great interest in Mr. Petrick’s letter are the account of the first Kohl to b: 
ordained to the gospel ministry, and the baptism of the first two natives of Manipur to 
become converts to Christianity. Our Baptist Mission work in Assam has in it greater 
possibilities than we have been accustomed to think, and it ought to be pushed with 
vigor. Read what Mr. Clark says in his article on “ The Naga Hills.” 


PERSONAL. — Miss Marie M. Cott, M. D., has returned to Rangoon, Burma, and re- 
sumed her medical missionary work. — Letters for missionaries at Mukimvika station 
in the Congo mission should be addressed “ Mukimvika, Province of Angola, S. W. 
Africa, via Lisbon and San Antonio.”—Mr. Thomas Hill and Mrs. T. A. Leger 
reached Matadi, Congo State, June 6, in good health. — Mr. William Wynd was or- 
dained to the gospel ministry at Kobe, Japan, May 27, 1892. Rev. J. A. Brunson of 
the Southern Baptist Mission was moderator of the Council, and Rev. R. A. Thom- 
son, clerk. The sermon was by Rev. H..H. Rhees, D. D., and the hand of fellowship 
was given by Rev. R. L. Halsey. 


AN ADMIRABLE EXAMPLE. — One of our excellent and successful pastors writes that 
in his family they have been accustomed for several years to read at tea-time the letters 
from the missionaries as they appear in the Missionary MaGaziNE and other period- 
icals, and then to bring the writers to the Throne of Grace, remembering specially the 
needs brought out in the letters. This is an example worthy of imitation. It keeps 
the whole family in warm touch with the missions, and the pastor spoken of is accus- 
tomed also to write the missionaries a pleasant Christian salutation, informing them 
that they have been praying for them. This must greatly encourage the workers on 
the distant fields who receive such tokens of interest in their work. We know of others 
who follow, in daily prayer, the list of missionaries as given in the Hand-book of the 
the Union, and others who carefully observe the Missionary Calendar objects of prayer. 
All these methods are good, but the first has the merit of being based on fresh 
information, and must lead to a more lively faith. 


CAREY AND MODERN MISSIONS. — There were missionaries before William Carey, 
and there were missionaries on various foreign fields when he went out to India. It is 
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therefore a fair subject of inquiry why the whole Christian world is celebrating the 
Centenary of Modern Missions in this year, which is a century after the formation of 
the English Baptist Missionary Society by Carey and his companions. ‘The reason is, 
the formation of this society inaugurated a new era in the support of foreign missions. 
The missionaries which had been sent out before Carey, had been sent by kings or 
governments or commercial companies engaged in trade and colonization ; or they had 
gone forth to English-speaking peoples as representatives of the Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Gospel, which, at that time, did not attempt to send missionaries to the 
heathen. At that time there were also Moravian missionaries laboring among the hea- 
then; but they were sent out by the central authority of the Moravian Church, the 
scattered members of which were simply called upon to contribute to the support of 
missions in the direction of which they had no voice. The founding of the English 
Baptist Missionary Society and the sending out of William Carey to India, was the first 
modern expression of the duty of Christians, as a whole, to send the gospel to the 
heathen, and the first voluntary attempt, in recent ages, on the part of the followers of 
Christ, individually, to obey the Great Commission. It was started by William Carey 
and his wonderful pamphlet, ‘* An Enquiry into the Obligations of Christians to use 
means for the Conversion of the Heathens.” ‘The contribution of £13 25. 6d. taken 
at the first meeting at Kettering, was an acknowledgment of those obligations, and it is 
exactly on these lines that the whole magnificent enterprise of foreign missions has been 
carried forward to its present grand success. 

It is therefore but right that William Carey should be recognized as the founder of 
the modern missionary enterprise, and that the centenary of the society which was es 
tablished by him and his companions should be celebrated as the Centenary of Modern 
Missions. 


CAREY AND AMERICAN BAPTIST MISSIONS. — We have before referred to the light 
which is thrown on the beginnings of an interest in foreign missions among American 
Baptists by the publication of the correspondence between William Carey and his com- 
panions and various Baptist ministers in America. ‘To those who were unacquainted 
with this previous episode in the history of American Baptists, their response to the 
appeal which Adoniram Judson and his wife made through Luther Rice for support 
must have seemed simply marvellous and inexplicable. But when we become aware 
that the letters from Serampore had aroused so much interest in America that the 
Baptists of this country had sent large sums of money to England for the support of 
the Carey mission, the readiness with which the funds were raised for the support of 
Judson does not seem remarkable. In one year as much as six thousand dollars was 
contributed by American Baptists for the support of the missions at Serampore, and 
they simply diverted their offerings to the maintenance of Judson and his wife ; but 
having a definite object and a feeling of responsibility, their offerings largely increased. 
To William Carey, therefore, we largely owe our inheritance in the name and work of 
Judson, and we ought therefore to commemorate the centenary of his movement by 
offerings of grateful hearts as a denomination. 

The news of the conversion of Adoniram Judson to Baptist views while on his way 
to engage in missionary work among the heathen, and his appeal for support in his 
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mission, aroused the Baptists of America like a bugle blast to victory. They had 
hitherto considered themselves a feeble people scarcely able to maintain themselves 
among the stronger denominations of the land. But the successful efforts to carry on 
the missionary interest so providentially thrown upon them revealed to them their 
strength, and gave them courage for greater efforts in their home work. The forma- 
tion of the Triennial Convention was the direct result of Judson’s appeal through 
Luther Rice, and this national organization concentrated the scattered energies of the 
Baptists, taught them the power of united effort, and led them into a career of mutual 
sympathy and helpfulness which has resulted in the great denominational development 
which we see to-day. 

As the Triennial Convention was the result of Judson’s appeal for support in his 
courageous and self-denying resolve to continue his missionary work although cut off 
from the sympathies of those who sent him out. so the Triennial Convention is the 
mother of all our national societies and of our organized life as a denomination. It is 
not too much to say that Adoniram Judson, as “Our Missionary Pioneer,” was the 
spring from which has flowed a large part of our wonderful prosperity at home and 
abroad. When he made his appeal there were seventy thousand Baptists in the United 
States. Today, we are more than three million. The seed, sown by the letters of 
William Carey to John Williams and others, has grown till it has filled all the land. 


THE MORAVIANS AND THEIR MISSIONS. 


Our article last month on “ Moravian Missionary Statistics” has excited so much 
attention, and we have received so many inquiries regarding other features of Moravian 
Missions, that it seems best to give an account of the Moravians and their missionary 
work which shall be as complete as our space will allow. That which follows is taken 
from a careful examination of their official publications. 

The proper name of this body is “ Unitas Fratrum,” but as they originally came from 
Moravia, the church has been commonly called the Moravian Church, and this name 
is now used by them, one of their publications being called “ The Missionary Manual 
and Directory of the Unitas Fratrum, or the Moravian Church.” They also translate 
their Latin title and call themselves the “Church of the United Brethren.” The 
governing body of the Church is “ The Unity Elders’ Conference,” consisting of twelve 
ordained ministers, only four of whom are bishops. All these are located at the head- 
quarters of the Church at Berthelsdorf, Herrnhut, Saxony, and appear to give their 
time wholly to the management of the affairs of the church, as none are named as 
pastors. There are also sixteen Bishops, but this title does not seem to impose any 
additional responsibility above the general ministry, as some are on the directing 
board and some are pastors of churches. 

The Moravian Churches, or Congregations as they prefer to call them, are divided 
into three provinces: the German, British, and American. In the German Province 
are 27 congregations, 175 ministers, 6,209 communicants, and 70 “diaspora” or scat- 
tered laborers. In the British Province are 38 congregations, 62 ministers, and 3,178 
communicants. In the American Province are 62 congregations in the north with 
9,866 communicants, 6 congregations in the south with 1,806 communicants, and 101 
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ministers in all the United States. There are also 243 communicants in Bohemia, the 
missionaries with their families number 355 communicants, and there are 31,480 com- 
municants in the missions, making 53,207 communicants in all Moravian Churches in 
the world. They have a way of numbering all the members of the congregations, 
however, which makes a total of 123,015 connected with Moravian congregations in all 
countries. They also report 29,787 pupils in Sunday schools, with 2,817 teachers, 1,966 
pupils in boarding schools, and 23,911 in day schools, of whom 20,883 are in the missions. 

The missions of the Moravians are reported as follows: Greenland, 6 stations, 16 
missionaries, 1,670 members of the congregations ; Labrador, 6 stations, 37 mission- 
aries, 1,320 members; Alaska, 2 stations, 10 missionaries, 168 members; North 
American Indians, 4 stations, 11 missionaries, 439 members; West Indies (in two 
provinces), 46 stations, 82 missionaries, 40,457 members; Demerara, 1 station, 4 
missionaries, 764 members ; Moskito Coast, 10 stations, 25 missionaries, 4,243 mem- 
bers; Surinam, 18 stations, 77 missionaries, 27,350 members; South Africa (two 
districts), 18 stations, 74 missionaries, 13,310 members; East Central Africa, 4 mis- 
sionaries under appointment; Australia, 2 stations, 4 missionaries, ror members ; 
North Queensland, 2 missionaries, under appointment; Central Asia, 3 stations, 7 
missionaries, 41 members. From this list there appears to be 353 Moravian mission- 
aries, but the published list of missionaries on pages 87-90 of the Moravian Almanack 
and Year Book for 1892 gives only 195, and we find by reference to the General Church 
Statistics on page 78 that the figures given above include “ missionaries and families,” 
so that 195 is the number of Moravian missionaries according to the usual standards 
of reckoning. There are 1,664 native assistants in the various missions. 

The income of the missions, from the congregations and from outside friends, 
amounted to £23,489 13s in 1890, including a small deficit made up'from the previous 
year. The analysis of these receipts is given in our article of last month. There is 
also an estimated amount of £25,000 raised on the fields and by trade, making the 
actual expenditure, as given in the Almanack (page 82), as about £50,000. This is 
more than $100,000 short of the estimated cost of the missions, as given on page 45 of 
the “Manual and Directory,” but we do not find any way of accounting for the 
discrepancy. 

The ‘‘ Directing Board” of the Missions is The Unity Elders’ Conference at Ber- 
thelsdorf, Herrnhut, which appears to have full control of all the affairs of the church, 
excepting those local matters which are in the hands of the three Provincial Elders’ 
Conferences. There are also a Provincial Mission Board, with headquarters in Lon- 
don, for the management of home mission work in Great Britain, and two Provincial 
Conferences in the West Indies. The secretary and treasurer of the missions are both 
located in London. ‘The archives of the Moravian Church are at Herrnhut, London, 
and Bethlehem, Pa., and the latter are acknowledged to be the most valuable. 

We are not accustomed to give so much space to the missions of any particular 
religious body, but the Moravian Church is so unique in its missionary methods, so 
many erroneous statements have been made regarding their work, and the information 
necessary to an understanding of it is so difficult to obtain, that we take pleasure in 


laying these statements before our readers, hoping that many will find them interesting 
and useful. 
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GENERAL ARTICLES. 


RUM ON THE CONGO. 


REV. C. H. HARVEY, BANZA MANTEKE. 


I HAVE just come back to Banza Manteke, 
after a short visit to Matadi on business for 
the mission, and have been very much im- 
pressed with many things that I have seen. 
It is a year and a half since I went so far down 
country and naturally, therefore, viewed every- 
thing from a comparative standpoint. I am 
persuaded that great progress has been made 
in every direction. 

The railway has overcome unheard-of diffi- 
culties, and from Matadi to the Mpozo, the 
engineers have blasted with dynamite almost 
every foot of the permanent way. The Mpozo 
bridge is all but finished and ready for traffic, 
while the railroad itself can be seen on the 
Palabala side of the Mpozo Valley, winding 
round the base of the Palabala Hill and making 
its way more than halfway up the hill itself, 
right to the farther side of it. The track is not 
yet ready to run heavy trains upon, but it is ex- 
pected that it will be ready by the end of the 
present year. What great progress this means 
only those who have seen the country and 


_ know something of the engineering difficulties 


overcome, can fully appreciate. Everybody 
out here is agreed that the Belgian engineers 
have done their work well. 

Matadi is another evidence of advance. 
From being a place where there was only one 
solitary house or so,—as was the case only a 
few years ago, —ithas grown to be a small 
town, which can boast of its Government 
House, post-office, hotel, church, and prison. 
It is not out of place, I think, for me to men- 
tion, too, that I was equally surprised to see 
how much had been accomplished on our 
mission ground here. Matadi means stones, 
or rocks; and a very apt name it is for the 
place, for it is a hopelessly stony place, and 
the piece of ground belonging to the mission 
was, I think, the rockiest piece of land any- 
where; however, on a considerable piece of 
this ground the rocks have been blasted, the 


stones cleared away, and the ground levelled, 
while even trees are beginning to grow, and 
good substantial buildings have been erected, 

But I was especially struck, during my jour. 
ney down country and my stay at Matadi, 
with the awful strides that the drink traffic 
is making. Everywhere, wherever you go, 
you will see the natives engaged in the one 
pursuit of buying, selling, or drinking the 
“ malavu mamputu,” or trade gin. On the 
way down, my carriers could talk almost of 
nothing else but where to buy it, the price, 


etc., and it was evident that their chief aim in 


getting cloth for carrying was that they might 
spend it in liquor. At the Luvu bridge where 
we stayed the first night, they succeeded in 
getting some, and not only they, but the six 
or seven other caravans also sleeping there, 
that night, almost toa man, were the worse for 
drink before they fell off to sleep, and were 
carousing, many of them, far into the night. 
As they laughed and clapped their hands and 
shouted their foolish jokes to one another I 
could not help thinking, “ O, that their eyes 
were open to see the end of all this, and that 
they could be made to believe that they are 
drinking personal ruin and national extinc- 
tion.” But this they do not realize, poor 
creatures. If one speaks against the liquor, 
they will perhaps agree that it is bad in its 
effects, but they drink it all the same. They 
do not seem to have will-power enough to 
resist its fearful fascination, and therefore they 
become an easy prey to it. At every one of 
the small markets, — Za/u,— to be met with 
frequently on the road, there is sure to be the 
liquor seller. No matter how short the food 
supply, and it is most pitiful to see the poor 
half-starved looking, up-country carrier barter- 
ing some of his insufficient rations for a drink 
from the man with the bottle. It is at Matadi, 
however, and the adjacent places that one sees 
the traffic at its height. Vast numbers of 
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carriers are continually coming in from the 
interior and some from a long distance inland 
with ivory, rubber, etc., for trade, or they 
come to receive loads and carry them for the 
white man to Lukunga or elsewhere. Some- 
times they are detained here for days waiting 
for loads, or to transact the business that has 
brought them down country, during which 
time the bottle is always being passed round, 
and towards evening very few could be said 
to be quite sober. One day Mr. Leger and I 
wanted to take a canoe to Vivi, but notwith- 
standing the fact that drinking had been going 
on during the loading of the canoe, an extra 
drink round had to be gone through just 
before pushing off, consequently some of them 
were a good deal muddled, and it was not as 
safe as it ought to have been to trust our- 
selves to such men on a journey requiring 
clear-headedness ; but thus it is with too many 
of these poor fellows, — the first thing, and the 
last thing, and at every possible chance, it is 
drink, drink, drink. 

But how does it come about that there are 
such facilities for the liquor trade? Was 
there not a considerable duty put on spirits, 
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etc., some time ago? Yes, and to the effect 
for a time of completely restraining the trade, 
but the Government has lately reduced the 
duty to such an extent that one house, which 
at first gave up and went elsewhere, has come 
back, and is now doing a large trade; and all 
the other houses are similarly reaping a golden 
harvest at the expense of the poor native. 

It cannot be too widely known that the 
practical results of the last conference of the 
powers, as regards the spirit trade here, is 
almost 22/7. The mountain was long in labor, 
but has brought forth the veriest mouse of 
restriction of this traffic in the bodies and 
souls of men. 

What about the future? It is not very diffi- 
cult to foresee. If the Lord in his infinite 
mercy does not prevent, another generation 
will see these people so debauched and de- 
based that they will have sunk below the pos- 
sibility of upward development; and as time 
goes on and the drink-gospel makes more and 
more converts, this Congo nation, of which we 
had such bright hopes awhile ago, and the 
nations in the interior also will be forever 
ruined. Can nothing be done? 


JAPAN’S CRISIS. 


REV. S. W. HAMBLEN, SENDAI. 


“ THE present commotion in the Buddhist 
world is a sure forerunner of an approaching 
storm. The Restoration shook every depart- 
ment of national life ; but the field of religion 
remained for a long time uninvaded by the 
spirit of innovation. The hour has at last 
arrived, however, for the destruction of the 
old and the creation of a new religion. The 
new religion, which will gradually assume 
tangible form after the general destruction of 
existing creeds, will rest upon materials not 
only old but also new. It will be as difficult 
and as important to make proper use of the 
old materials, as to select and apply entirely 
new ones.” 

Thus does the Japan Mail of June 25 trans- 
late from the Ajiya,a Japanese secular paper. 
The item may be taken as stating candidly, 
concisely, and truly the condition of Japan, 


religiously, at the present time. It is thus 
evident that religiously, no less than politically, 
Japan is in the midst of a crisis—a condition 
of things which, it is also evident, the Japan- 
ese themselves are realizing. One of their 
religious papers, quoted in the Maz/ of Jan. 2, © 
enumerates the burning of the House of Par- 
liament, the deaths of certain princes, the at- 
tack on the Russian Crown Prince at Otsu, 
the great earthquake of Central Japan, and the 
sudden extinction of the lamps at Ise Temple, 
as “the reflex result of the confusion and dis- 
order in Japanese society,” and then continues : 
“The whole nation is a struggling chaos. 
The fault is with ourselves. Our minds are 
dark; this is the significance of the extinguish- 
ing of the lights at Ise; and thus have all 
these events their meaning. It is for us to 
reform our ways and gradually to achieve, by 
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patient individual effort, that happiness for 
which we are fitted.” 

Thus Japan is groping for the light. The 
inadequacy of the old demands the establish- 
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ment of a new religion. But after the 
“destruction of existing creeds,” what? The 
new religion, — what will it be? Simply an 
assimilation of “materials not only old but 
also new”? A combination of ancient codes 
of morals and modern science and philosophy ? 
A selection and compilation of the “best 
parts ” of Confucianism, Shintoism, Buddhism, 
and Christianity? So have said the leaders 
in this land of the Sunrise. But how shall 
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we, who have the Gospel of Christ, answer 
this question? If the new religion must be 
made up of the best parts of several religions, 
including Christianity, shall we be content to 
let Christianity take other 
than the first place? 
Nay, shall we not bend 
every energy to so pre- 
sent Christianity to the 
Japanese, that they will 
see that it is a// sufficient 
and that they, in striving 
after that which gives life, 
will not encumber them- 
selves with that which 
can only result in death? 
Japan’s crisis is the op- 
portunity of those to 
whom is committed the 
Treasure which is above 
price. Christianity alone 
and Christianity only can 
bring to the Japanese that 
true happiness, not only 
for this life, but for the 
life to come, which a 
loving Father wishes them, together with all 
nations of the world, to possess. 

The crisis, the opportunity, the duty, go 
hand in hand. Hence the reiteration of the 
appeal for reinforcements by the missionaries 
of the Union in Japan, and hence the earnest 
prayer that the appeal be heard, and the Bap- 
tist cause in Japan built up to the end that 
the Kingdom of God may be hastened in this 
land. 


OPENING A NEW STATION IN SHANLAND. 
REV. M. B. KIRKPATRICK, M. D., THIBAW. 


In January of last year I went to Toungoo 
to meet Dr. Mabie, and get more building 
material, and returning, arrived at Thibaw 
January 29. I was kept very busy looking 
after the sawing of the lumber and the car- 
penters’ work, until the second week of April, 
when the money for building gave out and I 
had to discharge the carpenters with the house 
barely enclosed, no partitions and no glass in 


doors or windows. In the meantime, Moung 
Tung Hla, my Shan preacher, had been to 
Toungoo and brought up his family. The 
day after his arrival his old mother, who had 
been a Bible woman at Toungoo for many 
years, died from heart failure caused by the 
long tedious journey and old age. His oldest 
son, a promising young Christian from whom 
I expected much help, had a severe attack of 
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influenza on the road, and when he reached 
here he had double pneumonia, which I was 
unable to relieve, and in six days we made his 
grave by the side of his grandmother. Many 
people came to hear about the new religion, 
and it seemed imperative for the sake of the 
work that I should bring my family up and 
push the work as fast as possible, although the 
time of year was most unfavorable. 

In April 1 returned to Toungoo and packed 
up for moving. We reached Mandalay April 
29, where I stored most of our goods. I hired 
some ox carts and obtained some provisions, 
clothing, and medicines, and went to Nyokgah, 
the end of the cart road. There I got some 
pack bullocks and coolies to take the things 
over the Gokteik Pass and on to Thibaw. 
Where the road was not too steep and bad, 
wife and children rode the ponies, but in many 
places they were obliged to walk. Several 
times we could not get to a zayat for the night, 
and had to sleep in little bazaar booths by the 
roadside. One night it rained and we had to 
pile our beds up under a waterproof blanket 
and sit under our umbrellas till morning. We 
reached Thibaw May 14, thoroughly tired out. 
In a few days the regular rains set in and 
with the rain came fever, and no one, not 
even one of the native helpers, escaped. 
Through the mercy of God and prompt and 
thorough treatment all recovered except 
Moung Tung Hla’s wife. She was taken with 
fever the same day that I was, and for 
several days I could not get out of bed to go 
to see her, and when I did it was too late, for 
she died in a few hours. Her grave was 
number three in the Christian cemetery in the 
corner of our compound. 

By the middle of June supplies of food and 
medicines were getting low and I had to go 
to Mandalay for more. While there I was 
detained a few days by the sickness of brother 
and sister Mosier and her death. I had to 
leave wife and children with no white person 
for company or help nearer than Mandalay, 
nearly one hundred and fifty miles. On re- 
turning I took all of my things as far as 
Nyokgah and there hired bullocks and saw 
them loaded. Then I pushed on home ex- 
pecting the bullocks would follow and arrive 
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about four or five days later than I did. But 
through the carelessness of the Nyokgah 
Sawbwa the bullocks went only one day’s 
journey and returned, leaving all of my goods 
at the next village, to be sent on by coolies. 
It was nearly a month before I heard from 
them, and when they arrived many things 
were spoiled by exposure to the heavy rains. 
For a month we had no sugar, milk, flour, or 
biscuits, and we had to live on rice, mustard 
leaves and Shan beans, with occasionally some 
game which I could shoot. When we were 
well it was not so bad, but much of the time 
some one was sick, and the sick ones found it 
very hard to get along with such diet. While 
I was away Tung Hla’s only son died, making 
the fourth member of his family that he 
buried in less than three months. 

We organized a school soon after reaching 
Thibaw, which is still going. At first we had 
the school on our veranda, but there was not 
sufficient room, and as soon as I could get 
some lumber I enclosed a large room under 
our living rooms for the school and chapel. 
I could get no carpenters, so had to do the 
work myself with the help of a coolie. I also 
made tables, chairs, and bedsteads, for we 
could not bring furniture with us nor could 
we get any here. I also built a house for 
a cook-house and servants’ quarters. This, 
with attending to the patients and visitors 
who came to the house every day, kept me 
very busy till the end of October, when I went 
down to Mandalay again to hire some carpen- 
ters to finish up our house for our Bible 
women and native teachers. 

Then I went to the Convention at Henzada 
and returned via Rangoon. While in Ran- 
goon I secured an Eurasian girl to assist my 
wife in the school, and also a Shan girl who 
had been a year at the Dufferin Hospital, to 
help in the hospital here, and visit the patients 
at their homes to teach them about cooking 
for the sick, giving medicines, etc. They are 
both earnest Christians, and do good evangel- 
istic work. I brought nails, fence wire, glass, 
and such things for finishing up our house, 
and the six carpenters to do the work. By 
unloading the carts and taking them to pieces 
and carrying everything across the Gokteik 
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Pass I was able to bring everything through 
in carts, the first loaded carts to reach Thi- 
baw. Now that the temporary bridges are 
made there is no difficulty in getting loaded 
carts to come right through from Mandalay. 
The Government has opened a post-office 
here and in a few days the telegraph line will 
be completed, so that with a cart road, post- 
office, and telegraph office we feel in touch 
with the civilized world again. 

For along time I have been trying to get a 
piece of ground suitable for building a chapel 
and school-house. Recently the Sawbwa gave 
me the most desirable piece of land in Thi- 
baw, comprising nearly eleven acres of high 
ground, near good water and not far from the 
centre of the new city, very convenient and de- 
sirable in every way, with plenty of room for an- 
other mission house when needed. It is the 
place that I wanted when I first came to Thibaw 
but it had been given to a rich Amat who 
wanted to build a monastery there. The 
Amat died a few weeks ago without building 
the monastery, so the Sawbwa gave the land 
to me, and I have had it measured and expect 
to get the deed in a few days. The Sawbwa, 
at the same time, offered to help with the 
building. He will probably give some teak 
logs. The only condition is that we keep a 
good fence around the compound and use the 
place for school and religious purposes. I 
have agreed to fence it in at once, and have 
bought the posts and sent to Rangoon for the 
barbed wire. Iam also obliged to put a fence 
around the compound where the hospital and 
Moung Tung Hla’s house is and also to dig 
a well there. I am using barbed wire for all 
of the fences, for it costs less and is more 
durable than a teak fence. 

The Sawbwa gave the hospital building and 
Rs. 1,000 towards furnishing instruments and 
medicines. He is very much pleased with the 
successful treatment of many cases, especially 
some of the eye patients and amputations in 
the surgical department. As soon as the car- 
penters finish our house I am going to have 
them build a house for our Bible women and 
native teachers, who are now sleeping in our 
house and a part of the veranda that I have 
temporarily enclosed for them. Our school is 
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not large, but doing good work. We cannot 
have a large school, nor a large attendance at 
our services while we meet under our living 
rooms, onaccount of a foolish superstition that 
no man can go under when a woman has 
walked above. Therefore, it is very neces- 
sary that we should have a suitable building 
as soon as possible. I have made a careful 
estimate and find that a building 54 by 36 feet, 
with two side rooms for classes, will cost at least 
Rs. 10,000. I hope the Sawbwa will give 
some logs, and, if the Government will regis- 
ter the school, and give us a building grant, I 
hope I can finish the building with Rs. 8,000 
from America. It costs just about twice as 
much to build here as in Mandalay or lower 
Burma. 

This year the building, school, and hospital 
work have'kept both Tung Hla and myself so 
busy that we have not been able to get out to 
the many large villages where they are anxious 
to hear about the ‘‘ Jesus Christ religion,” 
I hope another year you will be able to send 
some one who can look after the local work, 
with the aid of an interpreter, while learning 
the language, so that I can go out among the 
people. Only last week Moung Tung Hla 
said, “ As soon as the work gets started here, 
and I can be spared, I want to go way over to 
Kaing Tong.” All the Christians here are giv- 
ing, systematically giving all that they are able, 
and at the last covenant meeting, after giving 
a tenth of their monthly income, they said 
they hoped it would not be long before they 
could pay their own pastor. Most of our 
people, so far, are poor, but we hope others 
will be gathered in soon. 

Our services are as follows: Lord’s Day, 
Shan service, 10 1-2 A. M.; Bible school, 12M. ; 
Burmese service, 3 P. M. Communion after 
Burmese service every month. Gospel ser- 
vice at Hospital daily, at 8 a.m. Bible class 
for native workers daily, at 3 p. M. The Bible 
is taught in school one hour each day. 

While often oppressed and burdened by the 
dense darkness of heathen superstition which 
surrounds us, the conscious presence of Him 
who promised, “ Lo, I am with you,” and the 
many encouraging cases that we see keep 
us continually full of praise to Him who has 
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called us and permitted us to have a share in 
this blessed work. Do send us some one, 
and that one a consecrated physician, if pos- 
sible. Wife is working far beyond her 
strength. She is teaching in the school sev- 
eral hours a day, writing Shan tracts and 
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school books, and translating hymns, besides 
her usual family duties. She must have help 
or neglect the work, or breakdown. I will 
do all that I can, and then, much that ought 
to be done will be neglected. Do what you 
can for us. 


THE NAGA HILLS. 


REV. E. W. CLARK, MOLUNG, ASSAM. 


DuRING the past cool season, much work 
has been done on a cart road to connect upper 
Assam with Upper Burma. This road goes 
by Kohima, one of our mission stations in the 
Naga Hills, and passes on through Manipur 
to Burma. This road across the Naga Hills, 
from Assam to Burma, will be about two hun- 
dred miles long, and with the exception of the 
little valley of Manipur, the inhabitants along 
the road are all Nagas or wild unlettered 
people like Nagas. The hardest parts of this 
road are said to have been made, and another 
cool season will doubtless see the whole 
completed. 

From the Assam border to Manipur is 
about one hundred and twenty miles. This 
region has a good climate. On the Burma 
slope the climate is probably damper and 
more malarious ; but including the cenrtal 
tract and the Assam slope, there is a section 
of country one hundred and twenty miles broad 
(by the road) with a salubrious climate and 
dotted with villages for some one hundred 
and fifty miles eastward. All of this moun- 
tainous tract is under cultivation by Nagas 
and all is now under English control. 

In this extensive area, the Missionary 
Union has three mission stations, one at Ko- 
hima on the Assam-Burma road, where Mr. 
Rivenburg was able to do some preaching for 
a year or two before he went to America on 
leave. 

Fifty miles east of Kohima is Wokha, where 
Mr. Witter lived just long enough to get the 
language of the people, and then on account 
of health was obliged to return to America. 
He is now a district secretary of the Union, 
but he has no successor at Wokha. Fifty 
miles east of Wokha is Molung, where a man 


and his wife have for years been toiling among 
the wild mountaineers, and where besides the 
Molung church there are three small churches 
in neighboring villages. These missionaries 
must soon go to America to recruit health. 
They would plead not simply for successors, 
but that the whole field be properly manned. 
In all the earlier years of their work among 
this rude, warlike people they were beyond 
the British zgis, but as has been said, all this 
mountainous tract above described is now un- 
der English protection. Isolation from Eu- 
ropean society, hardships, and privations the 
missionaries may expect. But among the 
people there is no caste, no systematized re- 
ligion for Christianity to overcome, but relig- 
ious ideas, some of which are serviceable to 
Christianity. Except the villages of Kohima, 
Wokha, Molung, and those about Molung, 
these thousands of villages have never heard 
the gospel. By pre-occupation of important 
points, the field emphatically belongs to the 
Missionary Union, and so it is largely respon- 
sible for allowing thousands to perish without 
the gospel. What will you do? 

Two railways have now been sanctioned by 
the government of India, and the money se- 
cured for tapping Upper Assam. One is 
from Bengal and a section of it above Gau- 
hati is now being made. The other is to 
traverse Cachar and enter Upper Assam from 
Chittagong, a seaport some two hundred miles 
east of Calcutta. Two or three years will be 
required to build these railways, but their con- 
struction is apparently certain, and they will 
give something of a boom to Upper Assam. 
But may not these long neglected hill tribes 
of Upper Assam be permitted to see a mis- 
sionary boom for them soon? 
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TWO BRAHMAN CONVERTS. 


REV. F. T. WHITMAN, RANGOON, BURMA. 


Jury 1, 1892. 

Brahman Converts, — About a month ago 
there came to me,in the church, during morning 
service, two Hindus, father and son, desiring 
baptism and fellowship in the ChristianChurch, 
The old man presented me a petition, after 
the style of these natives, in which he says, 
“ Learning much mor: in the New Testament 
about the Lord Jesus Christ being the only 
son of God to save sinners, I most humbly 
beg to inform your kind mercy that I am of 
Benares, and of caste a Brahman, come away to 
Rangoon with my own son about 17 years old 
a week ago. I have changed my mind for 
some time past to be a Christian, so if you 
will be kind enough to baptize us in the 
church we will feel it an extreme favor and 
will ever remain under your kind command. 
Hope and trust you will bestow upon us your 
kind mercy to save our lives through Lord 
Jesus Christ and for which act of kindness we 
will ever pray for your long life and future 
prosperity. I beg to remain, Rev. Sir, your 
most obedient servant. 


PRAYAG TirRVARY and 
AMBICA Dutt TIRVARY.”’ 


I kept the man one month on trial. He 
left his caste and came and slept in our school- 
house and ate with our Christians. Every 
day he or his son came to see me. Last even- 
ing the native church seemed desirous to 
admit him, so I examined the two and they 
passed most satisfactorily. 

He seems honest, earnest, and sincere. He 
has cut off the sacred tuft of hair but still 
wears the scarlet thread. I will give you the 
statement he made before me. 

“T was born in Benares, N. W. P., 1847,in a 
Brahman family, my forefathers being all Hindu 
priests of the Sirwaria race. At the age of 
fifteen I was placed in the Jainarain’s College 
in Benares, where I remained until twenty-one. 
After leaving college I joined the railroad em- 
ployment, and left the worship of my fathers, 
as I had no time to attend to its duties. I 


continued to worship Brahman gods, namely, 
Shiva, Ram, Kishum, and Rehun, at their re- 
spective shrines with offerings of flowers, rice, 
and incense. But all in vain. The idols of 
wood, stone, silver, and gold could not speak 
to me nor hear my prayers. The great need of 
my soul was not met, so I gave it all up. About 
one year and a half ago ] came to hear the ser- 
mons and lectures of some missionaries in 
the streets and bazaars of Benares and other 
places. I questioned the preachers and asked 
how I could obtain this faith in the Lord Jesus 
Christ. They were very glad to answer me and 
to give me tracts and scripture portions. In 
about six months my heart was changed to love 
the Saviour I had heard and read about. But I 
knew that I could not make public my faith in 
my own country, so I made plans to leave my 
home, my family, my people, and all my prop- 
erty which is on Dassawadnada Mohulla, and 
seek a home where I could serve the living 
God. Without informing even my wife, I pre- 
pared a few things and started. My boy, sev- 
enteen years of age, followed me to the station 
and asked, ‘ Father, why are you leaving me? 
I must go with you.’ With tears, I tried to 
send him back, but the boy had always been 
with me more than with his mother, and would 
not go. I told him that I was going to be a 
Christian. He begged to go with me. I said 
‘If you believe in the Lord Jesus Christ, come 
along.” Hecame. We reached Calcutta, but 
I found relations and friends [caste] there. I 
heard of Rangoon, that many missionaries are 
here, and that I can be an open Christian 
without fear from my caste people, so we 
came. 

“TI came to master [meaning me], and he 
gave me a New Testament. We have both 
been studying it for over a month and now we 
ask baptism. We have broken our caste. My 
son has written to the mother that if she will 
believe the Lord Jesus Christ, to come with us 
to Rangoon. I have left my people and will 
not go back to them.” 


This is only a sample. Rangoon is the key 
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to the door of the heathen world. The castes 
of India are broken here. In this church 
Brahmans and sweepers eat together. In this 
city Chinese talk English. The few thousands 
of all Asia are the open door to the millions 
behind them. God has given American Bap- 
tists this key. What will you do with the key? 
Lock or unlock? You have begged me to come 
here and represent you. I am ready to turn 
the key. I need three thousand dollars a year, 
or five thousand. Will you send it? 

Four were accepted for baptism in the 
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English Church last week and two were bap- 
tized last Sunday. I now have four paid 
preachers and one Bible woman at work all 
the time in this city among the East Indians, 
besides Aaron on the railroad, and at out sta- 
tions. Hundreds of heathen hear the gospel. 
My preachers inform me that the High Epis- 
copalian church of this city is putting a tank 
into their church as all the natives are de- 
manding immersion. Praise the Lord. But 
soon they will demand more. A believer’s im- 
mersion, — that is the point I am now urging. 


SOWING THE SEED IN CHINA. 
REV. J. W. CARLIN, D.D., SWATOW. 


DuRING the previous two months, together 
with six native preachers, I entered one hun- 
dred and thirty-five towns and villages, where 
respectively we preached and sold books from 
two hours to three days. In the past four 
months we preached in two hundred and sixty 
towns, cities, and villages, to no less than fifty 
thousand people, among whom we sold about 
four thousand books and tracts. I baptized 
five in the past two months, and two more 
will come down to Kak Chieh to be baptized 
next communion season. 

In some villages the people, seeing us ap- 
proaching, took fright, fled into their houses, 
and barred the doors; but by patience and 
stratagem we enticed them out, except at one 
place where two men busied themselves to 
frighten the people with our alleged evil in- 
tentions. But as God greatly blessed us at 
the next town, six hundred yards away, we 
felt assured that the false alarm would speedily 
be corrected. After preaching in this town for 
three hours without change of stand, we left 
full five hundred people gathered around us; 
and many requesting us to preach longer, 
but as we were seven miles from the chapel, 
and the sun almost down, we hied away, leav- 
ing them the promise to come another day. 

The villagers at one place barred their doors 
against us, which in much trepidation they 
were induced to open, and listen to preaching. 
Before we left, the people all declared their in- 
tention to cast away their idols and worship 


the true God. A number asked how to pray, 
how to worship and serve God; and some 
asked where we would worship the following 
Sunday. When Sunday came we were pleased 
to welcome four of those villagers who had 
walked ten miles to be present at chapel ser- 
vice, one woman having carried a two-year-old 
child. After we had left this village, one of 
the preachers who had been elsewhere selling 
books, passed through it, came to the boat 
and declared to us that those people in that 
village were all believers. I ventured to be- 
lieve that some of them were converted, for 
they seemed to love us sincerely. 

In Jio-Phéng we preached and sold books all 
day in front of the magistrate’s court; all the 
officers and “ runners ” about the court listened 
to preaching and bought. The magistrate 
himself bought about fifteen books, one of each 
of several kinds had. He also gave privilege 
to sell or distribute books to the prisoners in 
the jail hard by where we were preaching, who 
listened most attentively to the preaching all 
day. The prisoners, packed into the jail like 
sheep into a freight car, received the books, 
poked in to them through their prison bars, 
with an avidity I have not seen surpassed 
anywhere. As there was a magnificent thea- 
tre in the city, there is no estimating the mul- 
titudes who heard preaching that day. The 
following day we spent preaching and selling 
books near the theatre stands. Thousands 
heard, but the noise of drums, fifes, cymbals,. 
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fire-crackers, boisterous talking and laughing, 
the confusion of thousands coming and going 
always in a press, annoyed us no little; be- 
sides, we were once ordered off with no un- 
certain emphasis of consequences should we 
refuse to go. We made no reply, except to 
stay right on until night. 

On entering a certain village, I was met by 
an old woman who asked me whether I were 
aking. This question opened the way to tell 
her of the great King of kings. She very 
soon requested me to enter an open court of 
alarge round house, in which house dwelt 
two hundred or three hundred people ; the old 
woman called all out that were at home, that 
they might hear the preaching, and, as they 
were all of a kinship and under the control 
of this old woman, they had to come out. 
The old woman having gotten some little ap- 
prehension of the blessings of the gospel, 
shouted and praised God as if she were at a 
camp-meeting, repeatedly and fervently saying, 
“ Thank the Heavenly Father, I have lived to 
see this day.” Although she is seventy-four 
years old, and has bound feet, — nor can she 
hear very well—she has walked five miles 
every Sunday, for two months, to worship at 
the chapel. The last Sunday having brought 
a grandson with her, she was rejoiced to ob- 
serve him interested to listen to the preach- 
ing. 

‘One day at a fair I sold the Gospel of John 
toaman. Two days after I chanced to be in 
his town; he came and invited me to his 
house where I met his brother, on whom he 
had prevailed to read John’s gospel, and he 
himself had read it through seven times. 
After asking about some things in the book 
he did not understand, he said to me, “ May 
God bless you in such a good work of teach- 
ing the heart and saving the soul! John’s 
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gospel is about the greatest things concern- 
ing which man can think,—about God the 
Creator, the creation of all things, the de- 
struction of the world. It teaches about the 
eternal happiness or misery of the soul; of 
heaven and hell, also of the Holy Almighty 
Saviour, and the helping great Spirit that 
changes man’s wicked heart and leads into 
righteousness and peace. I have never yet 
seen another book that teaches the heart like 
this book.” This man is a civil graduate, and 
his brother a military graduate, both of whom 
there is good ground to hope are not far from 
the kingdom. Leaving their house, we pro- 
posed to return to the chapel as the day was 
far in the wane; but they persuaded us to go 
to yet another village where they had some 
friends whom they desired should hear the 
gospel, to which village they guided us. 

During the past four months we have 
preached and sold books at twelve fairs and 
four theatres, where were gathered respec- 
tively from three thousand to ten thousand 
people; and on one occasion where fair and 
theatre were combined, there must have been 
twenty thousand. On the last occasion, | 
verily believe that we had at one time over 
one thousand people listening attentively to 
the proclamation of the gospel. 

Just at this time there is great need of 
preaching far and wide to correct the false im- 
pressions about Christianity that have been 
made by slanderous books vigorously circu- 
lated throughout the Empire, with which books 
we have frequently met; but wierever met we 
have succeeded in disabusing the minds of the 
people by the proclamation of the pure word 
of God when the people were constrained to 
confess, “This is most excellent doctrine.” 

We have made no effort at reaping; we 
have been sowing the seed broad-cast. 


A TRIP TO PAPUN. 
REV. EDWARD 0. STEVENS, MAULMEIN, BURMA. 


Last December I visited Papun, accom- 
panied by two assistants. According to the 
beautiful wall-map, just out, and believed to 
be the best yet published of Burma, Papun 
belongs to Siam. But, asa matter of fact, it is 


situated in British territory — one day’s march 
from the banks of the Salwen River which, 
north of Maulmein, forms a part of the boun- 
dary between Burma and Siam. 

An Eurasian young man had written mea 
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letter, to say that an earnest spirit of religious 
inquiry was manifesting itself among many of 
those in Papun, who could be reached through 
the Burmese language. This statement was 
confirmed by a letter from Th’ra Bleh-paw, the 
Karen preacher there, who is under the care 
of Rev. J. L. Bulkley. 

As my Chittagonian boatmen toiled away, 
poling up against the swift stream, I often 
thought of the first line of one of our good old 
hymns, — 

‘* Behold the heathen waits to know.” 

This proved to be true, but in a different way 

from what I had expected. We found very 
~ few Burmans, and that the most prominent one, 
among those represented to be seekers after 
the truth, was out of town. Moreover, the Ka- 
rens and Shans of that region appear to be very 
imperfectly acquainted with the Burmese 
language. 

Our best hearers were strangers from Upper 
India. At the junction of the Yansalen with 
the Salwen, is situated the village of Kawkarit. 
We reached this point, on our voyage up, 
Monday evening, December 14. What was 
my surprise upon discovering that the guard 
at this frontier station was made up almost 
entirely of Gurkhas. At the block-house, I 
announced that I had in my possession Hindi 
books. Presently, a goodly company of these 
Gurkhas made their way to my boat. They 
seemed overjoyed to come across books in 

their own language. They eagerly bought up 
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everything in Hindi they could lay their hands 
on, and then begged for the privilege of pur- 
chasing more. One or two of them had 
learned to read Burmese. Therefore, as I 
soon exhausted my small vocabulary of Hin- 
dustani words, I preached to them in Bur- 
mese. They appeared to drink in the truth 
like thirsty souls, and were loth to leave, 
when, weary, we retired to rest for the night. 

These Hindi tracts were very kindly sent to 
me by my friend, Rev. J. M. Alexander, Pres- 
byterian Missionary at Allahabad. If the 
reading of these Christian tracts could only 
be promptly followed up, it seems as if some 
of these Gurkhas would certainly be led to 
embrace Christianity. At Rhadaing-hte, on 
Wednesday, December 16, I found among the 
policemen a Gurkha Christian who had come 
with his family from Darjiling. 

The second Sunday in December I spent at 
the Karen village of Mintsi, the birthplace of 
Dr. Vinton, the third and fourth Sundays at 
Papun. Through the good providence of God 
I wholly escaped the jungle fever which gives 
the Salwen district so unenviable a reputa- 
tion. Hence those days spent in pushing up 
against a succession of rapids, or among 
strange seasons at Papun, or in coming down 
with the current, ofttimes as swift as a mill- 
race, are suggestive of pleasant reminiscences 
of a visit to a remote and unfrequented region. 
We reached Maulmein by moon on the last day 
of the old year. 


TYPES OF INQUIRERS. 


MISS ELLA R. CHURCH, HIMEJI, JAPAN. 


One foreign missionary alone among the 
natives. A Bible woman. A young native 
evangelist. A room opening upon the prin- 
cipal street. The Bible woman telling the 
story ofsalvation. Jnguirer. ‘* Here, do you 
believe what you are saying?” “Yes.” “ Lo 
you believe in Heaven?” “Yes.” “Do you 
believe in hell?” “Yes.” “ Oh, then you are 
a Buddhist.” “No.” “Is your religion Shin- 
toism?” ‘*No, it is the Christian religion,” 
and the story goes on, the man now and then 
raising objections to the teaching, and appar- 


ently opposing. But he remembers and thinks, 
and talks with his neighbors of the new, 
strange doctrine. One day he says to a 
neighbor, “ On my first holiday, I shall go to 
town and hear again.” “You can’t, the mis- 
sionary goes away to-morrow.” Then the 
man leaves his work at once, walks seven 
miles to town, and comes at once to our house. 
Many questions he asks. We show him the 
Bible. He wants to buy. Forty cents, we 
tell him, and he cannot afford it. We have 
the Gospel of Mark for two cents. He decides 
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to buy one, to pay for which he takes out his 
money. It is all in coins, in value about one 
mill. Twenty of these he counts out for his 
Bible portion, and then has left only five or six 
pieces. Who in America would give their 
whole fortune for the Bible? Who would like 
to help in free distribution of Bibles in this 
land? 

No. 2. I am eating my dinner, and hear a 
slight noise behind me in my room. Turning 
around I see an inquirer, and I answer his 
questions, telling him simply the way to sal- 
vation. “But what must I do?” “ Believe on 
Jesus as your saviour.” “ Yes, but what must 
Ido?” “ Keep the ten commandments.” “Yes, 
but what must Ido?” “ Jesus will give you a 
new heart, if you ask him. True religion 
does not consist in outward forms, but in 
heart worship of God.” “ But is there no form 
to go through?” Then I tell of baptism. This 
is understood. “I wish to be baptized, and 
join the church.” ‘‘ You must first truly love 
and trust Jesus,” we say, and invite him to 
come often to the teaching and to read the 
Bible. 

No. 3. Young man, who comes in and at 
once lights his pipe. “Please teach me 
Christianity;”” and we begin the old, old 
story. At last he says, “ There are not many 
believers here, are there?’’? “Very few, as 
yet,” we say. “ You would like many to be- 
lieve in Jesus?”” “Oh, yes; otherwise they 
cannot be saved.” “ Well,’’ said he, “ I wish 
to go to America. Now, I have not money 
enough to go, but if you will send me, I will 
become a Christian, and then all my friends 
will believe, too.”” We tell him we do not buy 
Christians. 

Nos. 4and 5. Twoelderly men,very haughty, 
chiefs of neighboring villages, who come to 
my room to hear the strange teaching. “ Tell 
us from the very beginning,” they say; “we 
do not know anything about it.” So we re. 
peat the old, old story. “ Wonderful,” they 
say, they will think about it. 

No. 6. A woman with a little child. She 
has been often at the public meetings, but 
when she calls seems timid, so we do the 


Types of Inquirers. 
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questioning. “Do you believe in God?” 
“Yes.” “And in Jesus?” “Yes.” “Do 
you pray toGod?” “ Yes,” with a glad light 
in the modestly raised face, “and I wish to 
follow him.” As we talk she shows her sim- 
ple, childlike faith and love. Her husband is 
indifferent to the truth, and she wishes us to 
come and talk to him. 

No. 7. A Buddhist priest. “I hear,” says 
he, “ Christians have a strange peace in their 
hearts.” “Oh, yes,” we tell him, “different 
from all other people’s experience.” He is very 
serious. At last he says, “That is just what! 
want. I have long sought peace. It cannot be 
found in Buddhism. I have been most faithful, 
but am all unrest within. Shintoism is no 
better.” And after a little longer talk he buys 
a Bible and goes away to study for himself 
this new religion, that promises peace to the 
soul. 

No. 8. A school teacher. Heard of Chris 
tianity in Tokyo a number of years ago. 
Borrows a Bible to read. In a few days re- 
turns and says he believes the teaching is 
true, and desires to become one of us. “ But,” 
says he, “what shall I doin the ‘ Moral and 
manners class,’ where I am expected to teach 
the doctrines of Confucius?” We advise him 
to read the doctrines of Jesus, and see if they 
are not far better. 

No. 10. It isa public meeting. The in- 
quiry this time comes from a young physician, 
and he asks if he may address the people. 
We tell him, yes, and he says, “I have never 
spoken for Jesus before. It is only a little 
while since I began to follow him. Few of 
you know that I ama Christian, but I wish 
you all to know it.” And then follows an 
eager account of what Jesus has done for him 
and can do for them all, with an earnest appeal 
to all to become Christians. Let those in 


America who shrink from becoming Christians 
openly because their worldly friends would 
scoff, those who tremble at the thought of 
speaking in meeting, and think their tongue, 
which is glib enough ordinarily, becomes para- 
lyzed in a prayer meeting, learn of this brave 
young Man. 
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MISSIONARY CORRESPONDENCE. 


BURMA. 


Rev. F. T. Whitman. 
RANGOON, June 17, 1892. 

The English Church. —I am holding services 
on shipboard, Sundays, at 10 or II A. M. The at- 
tendance of the church on Sundays fell off some 
during the hot season but has increased again. 
The various services are all well maintained. The 
work among the Indian people is pushed all I have 
funds to push it. The little native church is doing 
heroically. I sometimes attend their services. The 
“ brothers ” meeting, Monday evenings, had sixty or 
seventy present last Monday night; their Bible class, 
Tuesday evening, fifteen. They have a sisters meet- 
ing, a church prayer meeting, and two mission ser- 
vices, one on Wednesday evening at Alén and one 
on Saturday evening at Pouyenaung. Sunday they 
have Sunday school, preaching, evening prayer ser- 
vice, and open air preaching when weather will 
allow. I have now at work, besides those you at 
home support, — Aaron and the Bible woman, —four 
experienced men who are giving all their time to 
the work. 


The Burman Mission. 
Mrs. M. B- Ingalls. 
THONGZE, May 7, 1882. 

I HAVE just returned from the burial of my dear 
old Bible woman, Ghee Daw. I have told some of 
my friends at home about the dear old Christian 
woman who was “ prayed back to us” after her 
coffin was made, and arrangemehts for her funeral. 
In the morning when I went to look upon her 
senseless form, I found her eating. There had been 
much prayer made and at midnight she warmed and 
came back to us. A few years ago she gave away 
her own coffin to a friend, and has been accustomed 
to refer to that wonderful time. She was feeble 
during my absence, but told Miss Evans she should 
live to see me, and she did. We had many talks 
about the past, but she has not been able to go out 
with me as a worker, and the last three months she 
has been confined to her house. The call came, 


and she was insensible for two days, and then she 


went. She has been with me as a Christian worker 
thirty-five years, She has been with me in sickness 
and deaths, in trials and joys, and though I have 


been expecting this event, it comes as a great loss 
to me. She is the only woman who has made a 
Christian prayer in the court of the Burman Queens, 
and such was her hearing that a Princess asked me 
if she was the daughter of a king. She has taught 
several of our preachers Scripture history, and she 
trained two of them to make their first public prayer; 
and when one of them preached his first pulpit ser- 
mon, she got off her couch to listen, and when I 
gave her my smelling-bottle, she put her hand on 
the shoulder of the preacher and remarked, “ This is 
my time.” She was a noted woman in the Bud- 
dhist religion, and has paid for the consecration of 
over seventy priests at different times; and in the 
Christian churches and mission stations she has been 
known as the great Aunt —Ghee Daw. She loved 
to speak of my husband who told her the blessed 
story, and in after years she had great delight in 
hearing Dr. Stevens and Mr. Crawley. She be- 
lieved and was faithful, and to-morrow will be her 
first Sabbath in heaven—“ The daughter of the 
King.” 
Miss S. B. Barrows. 
MAuLMEIN, June 22, 1892. 

Rainy Season. —If you could look in upon us 
you would almost think we were on the verge of 
another flood. The rain is coming down in tor- 
rents, but ere a half hour the sun may be out in all 
its splendor. My work is going on pleasantly — 
teachers and pupils are doing steady work. The 
best work of the year is done during the rainy 
season. For some time past a goodly number of 
the boys have been interested in seeking Jesus. 
The first Sunday in June six were baptized. It was 
a joyful day tome. Others are interested. 


he Raren Mission. 
Rev. D. A. W- Smith, D. D. 


InsEIN, June 10, 1892. 

THE new Seminary year commenced nearly a 
month ago. On the very first day eighty-six young 
men, old and new, answered to their names on the 
calling of the roll, and now we have one hundred 
and two picked men, from nearly all the districts in 
Burma. Besides these one hundred and two, up- 
wards of a doxen applicants were rejected, as not 
having sufficiently complied with the conditions of 
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admission. Our dormitories which were built for 
the accommodation of only eighty-five pupils, have 
proved insufficient, of course. But the last comers 
have cheerfully consented to occupy the temporary 
sheds used by the Chinese carpenters during the 
building of the chapel. You will understand that 
all these young men are vernacular students, the 
opening of the Anglo-Karen department being held 
in abeyance, until it receives the sanction of the Ex- 
exutive Committee. 

You will also be pleased to know that we have 
opened two mission stations in the adjoining vil- 
lages, where weekly services are held by students 
from the Seminary. One of these villages is Shan 
and the other Toungthu. In addition to this, two 
vacant churches on the line of the railroad are being 
supplied with regular preaching from the Seminary, 
and occasionally a member of the Senior class is 
sent to preach to the Karen portion of the Baptist 
College in Rangoon. 

Rev. Shue Nu is nobly striving to fill the place 
made vacant by the lamented Sau Te, and Samuels 
or as he is called by his Karen name, Sh-mu-ela, 
son of one of my old Henthada pastors, and a re- 
cent graduate of the Seminary, has joined our teach- 
ing staff,and promises to be a valuable addition. 


ASSAM. 
The Rohl Plission. 


Rev. C. E. Pertrick. 
SipsaGor, June 2, 1892. 

Ordination.— Our work among the Kohls is 
progressing and seems more promising than ever. 
We have had the joy of seeing our first Kohl preacher 
ordained. He was ordained at Bebejia. Chris- 
ians had come from all the surrounding places, so 
we were more than one hundred and fifty members 
there. It was avery blessed Sunday. The church 
at Bebejia being so distant from Sibsagor, and the 
number of converts towards that side larger than in 
other parts of the district, the ordination of our 
evangelist there had been considered for some time. 
Johann Dumra, our new ordained brother, is a 
Munda-Kohl, and has beena very hard working 
man ever since I knew him. He was a student of 
my Bible school for three summers. Many Kohls 
have been brought to Christ through his faithful 
labor. His examination before the church was very 
satisfactory. He is well grounded in the Scriptures, 
He is able to preach in two languages and talk in 
three. Since his ordination he has had the privi- 
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ege to baptize quite a number of his own people, 
May the Lord give us more and more. During April 
and May we have baptized forty-two converts, Aj] 
were Kohls but four. Twowere Assamese and two 
Manipurs. These Manipurs are the first who have 
ever become Christians. May the Lord send a man 
for Manipur, so that after these first fruits a plenti- 
ful harvest may follow. 

One of the new converts who was baptized in Jan- 
uary died some weeks ago. He was an old widower, 
a Kohl. He did not possess much, but what he had 
he left to the church at Bebejia, to which he be. 
longed. He has given a good exan:ple to better 
situated brethren. The money that he left will be 
taken for a bell for the chapel at Bebejia. In Be 
bejia the Christians are now the majority in the vil- 
lage. In April, all the people, Christians and 
heathen, had a meeting to prohibit intoxicants in 
the village. The Christians were total abstainers 


_ before, but the heathen in the village were not. All 


promised to abstain from all intoxicants. Transgres- 
sors will be heavily fined. So this one village is 
now a village of total abstainers. It will do goodto 
the heathen and no one will be tempted by a bad 
example. Local option is possible only where the 
Christian element is strongenough. Bebejja is per- 
haps the only village, not only in Assam, but in In- 
dia, where all intoxicants are prohibited. Our 
chapel in Sibsagor is finished now. All the money 
has been raised by the native Christians. All have 
done nobly. I had promised a subscription, to en- 
courage them, but my subscription was not neces- 
sary. Isis such a comfort to have a nice meeting 
house. To me it looks more beautiful than the 
grandest cathedral. Since the opening of the new 
chapel the congregations have increased consid- 
erably. 

Our work is progressing also in the Dibrugah dis- 
trict. The other day I got an urgent call from 
Kowang in the Dibrugah district to come and bap- 
tize Kohls. But as the rains have set in and I have 
lost my horse, it is not possible for me now to go $0 
far. I trust and pray the Lord may give us an or- 
dained native evangelist for the eastern part of the 
valley, as He has given us for the western part. 


The Haga Mission. 
Mr. E. W. Clark- 
Mo tuna, June 25, 1892 
IN our touring last cold season we thought we 
could catch glimpses of the dawning of the Morning 
Light; we found better congregations, more of these 
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mountain warriors bending the knee to the meek 
and lowly Jesus; more who seemed to be inquiring 
after the true God; in our house to house visiting, 
the women were more responsive to our talks and 
manifested a better comprehension of the old, old 
story. When we pleaded with the people to accept 
now this great sacrifice once for all, many resented 
the intimation that they had not already received, 
said they had “ thrown away ” the old worships and 
now believed in the Heavenly God. But alas, alas, 
their lives do not correspond with such a declara- 
tion. So ignorant are they, that instead of these 
occasional, brief visits, there is great need of one to 
dwell among them who shall be a living epistle of 
the Word. 

We particularly enjoyed our visit to one village 
where we spent the Sabbath expecting the ordi- 
nance of baptism would be administered, but it was 
hindered because there was not water enough. At 
the close of this,an unusually dry season, the springs 
and streams were so low there it was impossible to 
immerse. There were good congregations both 
morning and afternoon; in the morning after the 
missionary had finished his discourse, one of the 
Christians voluntarily took up the subject and ex- 
plained at some length, in his way; others followed 
in prayer; one woman spoke briefly; and as the 
meeting was about to close, we were surprised by 
almost the best of the feast coming at the last; the 
men began coming forward with their fice, some 
who had forgotten sent their children home to fetch 
them. I wanted to clap my hands and cheer, — 
but we are not quite civilized enough for that yet, — 
to see these men still clad in their badges for head 
cutting, bringing in their contributions for missions. 

At Dekha Haimong, three of the head men of 
the village were baptized. You will recognize this 
as the place where the first mission home in these 
hills was made, and from which our own Molung 
village was formed as a nucleus for Christianity. 
Those who remained behind were soured, jealous, 
grew stronger in their opposition to the ew religion, 
and continued in their wars until annexed to the 
English Government. Latterly, however, there has 
been a relenting, —a bridle path has been made 
between that village and this, — the funds furnished 
by the English Government. Mr.C. was the civil 
engineer; the Nagas did the work thus earning 
money wherewith to pay their taxes; and now the 
missionary occasionally rides up on Sunday and 
holds service. We have also a little, one-room 
bamboo house there in which we spent a week early 
last cold season with this new interest. Our Assam- 
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ese helper, Zilli, and his wife have also labored 
among them. They now sustain a day school, and 


altogether we are more hopeful for this modern 
Sodom, 


CHINA. 
The Southern China Mission. 
Rev. J. M. Foster. 
Swatow, June 13, 1892. 
The Magazine for May contains my letter 
speaking of the Hakka field to the north toward 
Kwang-si and Fo-kien provinces. A letter just re- 
ceived from Dr. Graves shows how far west and 
south that same field may extend, and how work 
for this people may prove a link between the 
churches founded by Baptists of the Southern States 
located in Canton and churches founded by Baptists 
from the Northern States here, in and about Swatow. 


Dr. Graves writes :— 
Canton, June 8, 1892. 

“One of our colporters in Kwang-si province 
(Kwang-si means “ Wide West;” it abuts this 
province of Kwang-tung, “ Wide East”) has come 
across some of your members who have emigrated 
to that province from Tie-Chiu. He says they keep 
up the Christian profession and worship, and that 
there is one man who meets with them regularly on 
Sunday and wishes to be baptized. I shall ask. 
Brother McCloy who has charge of our Kwang-si: 
work to send a man there. They say they wish us- 
to look after them as they are so far from Tie-Chiu.. 
I was so rejoiced to hear of this little lamp shining 
amid the darkness of Kwang-si and trust their tes- 
timony to the Lord Jesus may be blessed to the 
conversion of more of their neighbors. Their sur- 
name is Tang and they are Hakkas. They have 
asked me to forward the enclosed letter which I 
trust will reach its destination safely. 

Yours Fraternally, 
R. H. GRavEs. 


The letter is very difficult to translate literally, 
without copious foot-notes; the Chinese letter is 
exceedingly formal as to introduction usually, terse 
yet involved in style; the writer, with the self- 
abasement demanded by etiquette, substitutes for 
the pronoun of the first person a character meaning 
stupid or senseless, When he writes, “ Stupid here 
in the West,” he politely says, “I here in the 
West.” 

The epistle runs thus: — 

“ Among brethren a formal heading is not needed; 
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he who opens this letter parted (from me), though 
it seems a brief moment, years many and months 
accumulated in the past. 

“Stupid here in the West country ever remem- 
bers and earnestly hopes that the teachers warm- 
heartedly at shepherding the Pun-Chui Holy 
Assembly (a little church near Mun Kheu Liang) ; 
hopes earnestly God may give the increase. 

“Stupid being here in the Western land, unex- 
pectedly there came from the Provincial City 
immersion-ceremony Holy Assembly (Canton Bap- 
tist Church) a brother selling books; hence a mes- 
sage sent that the teachers consider the need of 
sending a brother here to preach the doctrine. 

“Stupid makes this trifling effort (lit. dog-horse 
exertion) hoping that all the brethren may by 
uniting their strength bring salvation to this region. 

‘‘ Stupid bears in mind that (from Swatow) the 
way is hard and toilsome; therefore sends to Khi- 
han-piet teacher (Dr. Graves), asking him to send 
aman here to preach the doctrine. So far so good; 
pen cannot express all my words, these few char- 
acters only. 

Greeting : 

“ Ke-Sin year, 5th month, 3d day. 

“Theng Lak Thong — Ang Market. 

“Tang Siu Seng — Respectfully submits.” 

This brother was a student in the Bible-Training 
Class seven or eight years ago,and was a bright 
pupil, though custom does require the designation 
“stupid.” It is truly cheering to learn that he is 
letting his light shine before men, even when he 
is alone. There is firm solid material in these 
Chinese, and when they are truly moved by God’s 
spirit they will prove good heralds of the gospel 
wherever they may go. 


The Guastern China Pission. 
Rev. W. H. Cossum. 
Ninepo, May 3, 1892. 

THE Association gave us more strongly than ever 
the impression of the strength of the Chinese. As 
we saw the orderly and intelligent way in which the 
discussions were conducted, we were more than 
ever impressed with the independence of this people 
under the proper conditions. While we could not 
‘understand much that was said, we could appreciate 
‘the fact of good parliamentary order, and could 
judge by actions whether men were weak or strong. 
The papers were translated in substance for us and 
we could thus judge of the quality of the thought; 
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and surely the subjects were handled in an inte]. 
ligent and orderly way. As we were thus made 
conscious of the strength of the men who were 
representatives of the lower ranks of the people, we 
were saddened by the thought of the vast amount 
of natural strength which is wasting in sin and 
superstition, and the prayer grew stronger for the 
time to hasten when men and women in large num- 
bers will esteem it a privilege to claim this strong 
nation for the Master. The Association certainly 
represented much careful training by those who 
have worked this field, and gives great reason for 
hope for the future. 


A Pilgrimage of Women. — Thousands of 
women make a yearly pilgrimage to Ling Fong 
which we visited. It was a great joy to be able to 
scatter the word of God, and to follow it with the 
prayer that the Spirit might bless it to the good of 
those who read it. But deeper than our joy, was 
the pain at the sight of these thousands of crippled 
women, hobbling along on their little feet, limping, 
with their faces showing signs of intense pain and 
weariness; and our hearts cried out to God for re- 
lief to come for them from their sisters in my own 
home land who knew nothing of such a life as this. 
Willing to walk miles before they arrive at this 
steep hill, and then to climb up the steep ascent, 
sometimes walking three steps and then kneeling 
to worship, the sun pouring down in great heat 
upon them, and then to endure the suffocation of 
the temple with its thousands of burning bundles 
of incense, and then to walk home again with the 
result, with some at least, that they are life-long in- 
valids, and will never walk any distance again, and 
why? That they may store up merit for them- 
selves in the next world, in the hope that in their 
next appearance in this world they will come as men 
What a sad commentary on the forlorn condition 
of woman in China. It isan old, old story, but how it 
burns into the soul as we see it, and witness the suf- 
fering which follows. 


The Western China Mission. 
C.H. Finch, M. D. 
SurcHauFu, May 2, 1892- 
Healing the Sick. — I have treated and have on 
record in two months1, 121 patients, besides a num- 
ber who came at odd times and of whom no record 
was kept. Have visited three cases of opium poi- 
son and was able to save the three; have made a 
number of visits at people’s houses who were too 
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sick to come to me. Of these 1,121 all have had 
the gospel preached to them at least once, some 
several times. The largest number of patients in 
one day was seventy-three; the attendance at 
the preaching station has been large, and good at- 
tention paid, the attendance being larger than 
usual, not only by the number of patients coming, 
but also by their friends who come to see and hear. 
The growth so far has been steady, the people 
evince no fear of us or our methods, and submit to 
the knife or the anzesthetics quite readily. I have 
two native boys as apprentices who assist very ma- 
terially in the work. I am with my teacher every 
day and practice on my patients what I learn from 
him. 
Rev. W. M. Upcraft. 
SurcnaurFu, April, 1892. 

For twenty days I have been away from Sui- 
chaufu on a preaching tour with two of the native 
brethren. We have taken a circuit of towns and 
villages that have been visited several times pre- 
viously and thus have not been among utter 
strangers. Our experience has been varied, but on 
the whole encouraging. We have tried making a 
stay of several days’ length in important places and 
find this results in a better acquaintance and more 
satisfactory intercourse with the people. The 
strangeness wears off in a day or two and then 
they are in a condition to hear. At Lanchi we 
stayed nine days, having a desire to rent a house in 
that place, but owing to scarcity of suitable places 
and high rents, we decided to defer for the present. 
We met some very friendly people of the “ scholar” 
class and gained a better position among the folks 
generally. From there we made our way slowly 
northward to Fushun, a large, thriving city, near 
the salt wells. Here we met with a man who had 
heard something of the Gospel at Suichaufu and 
was desirous to learn more. What an oasis in a 
desert of unbelief to meet a man who knows a 
little and believes what he knows! The people at 
this place are very friendly, and many came in to 
converse and join us in our little gatherings for 
worship. Leaving this we made across the country 
to Suichaufu. 

At one place where there was a busy market in 
progress, we met with a rather unpleasant incident, 
We found a company of men selling anti-foreign 
books, and loudly declaiming against the “awful 
foreigner” to a crowd of credulous country peas- 
ants. The books were printed at a northern city 
of this province, and abounded in exhortations to 
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avoid foreigners and foreign things, assuring the 
people that the foreigners were robbers who came 
to China to pillage her wealth and usurp her crown. 
The men said that they had travelled over the three 
neighboring provinces of the west, and if so, must 
have wrought incalculable mischief among the 
people. Everywhere we were taken to be Roman- 
ists, an idea it is hard to dispel. 

A favorite device for hindering us from going on 
the street is to mark rude figures of the Cross on 
the ground, because Roman Catholics are said to be 
afraid to walk across that wondrous symbol. 
Whether the same suspicion will ever be enter- 
tained against Protestant missionaries, that is now 
so manifest against the Romanists, remains to be 
seen. One fears sometimes the feeling is not 
against the,man as a Catholic, but against him as a 
foreigner, and if so we cannot either escape or 
ignore the prejudice. “ You preach Jesus and they 
have Jesus; are you not all the same?” or they 
say again, “Is it to be always Jesus — have you 
nothing else to preach about?’”’? The same warfare 
between light and darkness, the same enmity be- 
tween flesh and spirit — there are few who want to 
learn of Jesus. 


JAPAN. 
Miss O. M. Blunt. 

CuHoFu, June 16, 1892. 
THE corner stone of the Chofu Girls’ School was 
laid May 28,—anniversary of the birthday of the 
Empire of Japan. In the stone was placed a 
Japanese copy of the Bible, an English copy of the 
same, and a Japanese hymnal, together with the his- 
tory of the mission, written in both Japanese and 
English. We began April, 1891, with two girls; 
we now have ten, four of whom loved Jesus when 

they entered, and one will be baptized to-morrow. 


Miss E. R. Church. 
Himgyji, May 19, 1892- 

SINCE Jan. 9, when I reached Himeji, fifteen peo- 
ple here have put on Christ in baptism, and we 
hope there are many more to follow. There has 
been a large sale of Bibles, and considerable inter- 
est shown, accompanied, of course, by opposition 
from the Buddhists in the shape of stone throwing, 
mud throwing, and such salutations as ‘‘hairy bar- 
barians,” “heathen,” etc. I am living in a mud 
and paper house, in one room of which I have in- 
serted glass windows. It is the best accommoda- 
tion I could get. 
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Miss N. J. Wilson. 
Yokouama, June 13, 1892. 

AT one of the places we visited, in our last coun- 
try trip, they scoffed and spit upon us, and said such 
insulting things my Bible women were greatly 
vexed; but I told them it was no worse than the 
wicked people treated Christ and Paul, and we must 
be willing to suffer for Jesus’ sake. God gave us 
blessings, even in that wicked place. The helpers 
said they felt that Jesus was with us. We were out 
ten days. It was one of the hardest trips, yet one 
of the most precious ones. I expect to go out 
again, in a few days, to a country station, where I 
have an old Bible woman stationed, who says they 
have three candidates for baptism. There is one 
awaiting baptism where another old Bible woman is 
stationed. We had fourteen men and women bap- 
tized here a few days ago, and I am glad to say that 
some of them were led to Christ through the efforts 
of the Bible girls who are in training. 


Rev- William Wynd. 


Osaka, June 22, 1892. 

THE Lord has been manifesting His presence 
with us and giving us some encouragement in our 
work lately. Some time ago I opened a country 
station at a very needy place in the island of 
Shikoku. A few having professed their faith in 
Christ, and asked for baptism we went to hold a 
series of meetings and baptize those who gave evi- 
» dence that their hearts had been changed by the 
Holy Spirit. We had a time of great blessing. 
Our meeting house, a pretty little place, holding 
about two hundred people, was full every night. 
The first night there were some inclined to be noisy. 
They shouted, whistled, and called out, “ It is false.” 
But after reasoning with them, and saying how 
uncourteous it was to condemn a man before they 
heard him, their native politeness restrained them, 
and there was no more interruption. We held 
meetings every night — and often far into the 
night — for a week, and during the day we had 
many inquirers. I baptized four men and four 
women who had been receiving instruction for some 
time and who gave evidence of conversion. The 
mother of one of the young men baptized kept a 
liquor shop which, like the same trade in America, 
is a profitable one. I showed him the evils of the 


drink and readily obtained from him a promise to 
have nothing to do with the accursed thing. He 
seemed greatly concerned about his mother, and 
when he went home he reasoned with her so that 
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she, too, resolved to have nothing to do with it, 
Although it was nearly midnight when they came to 
that decision the young man came right back to my 
house and aroused me out of bed to tell me the 
good news, when we rejoiced together and praised 
the Lord who was indeed showing that the hearts 
of all men are in his hand. His mother is now a 
candidate for baptism, and although we are keeping 
her waiting a little I think the fact that she was 
willing to give up her business for Christ’s sake is 
an evidence of her conversion. 

In our city work we are also having signs of 
blessing. One or two have asked for baptism, and 
others are manifesting a spirit of inquiry. Many 
are now coming regularly every Sunday night, so 
we trust that through the Holy Spirit they may be 
led to repentance. 


Rev. C. K. Harrington. 


Yoxouama, July 2, 1892. 

THE work in the Yokohama field affords us more 
encouragement than for some time past. The 
church appears to be in a better spiritual condition, 
the prayer meetings being better attended, and a 
willingness to work being manifested. The number 
of additions to the church is also encouraging. On 
May 22, fifteen were baptized in Yokohama, the 
largest number at any one time since the church was 
organized. Within a few days nine have been bap- 
tized at Odowara and Hsuzi. There seems to be 
an unusual willingness on the part of the people 
generally to listen to the gospel. 

I have had the pleasure of attending, during the 
present week, the yearly examinations of the girls’ 
school, — Mary L. Colby Home, — and am glad to 
testify to the very efficient manner in which the 
school is conducted, as well as the strong Christian 
influence which is exerted in it and through it. The 
direct evangelistic work of the teachers and some of 
the pupils, in Yokohama and neighboring villages, 
has much to do with the increased prosperity of the 
mission, while the church is being constantly re- 
cruited from the school itself. 


Rev. J. L. Dearing. 
Yoxouama, June 22, 1892 
Country Work. —I have charge of a territory 
north of Tokyo consisting of about two kens 
(counties), and containing about two hundred 
thousand population. In the greater part of this 
there is no other denomination working at present. 
There have been two churches there for some time’ 
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at Mito and at Teira. Little work has been done, 
however, and they had got in a bad state, the mis- 
sionary in charge finding it difficult to visit the field 
very often on account of other work. It has been 
my wish to visit a part of the field every month, if 
possible. I have not succeeded in doing that, but 
have made numerous trips together with a native 
preacher, and Mrs. Dearing. These trips have re- 
sulted in stirring up ‘the native churches, and get- 
ting them into a better condition. I am about to 
form one new church at Shimodate, about thirty 
miles from Mito. I have a native preacher there 
who does some work in the country around also. 
Mito is a city of about thirty thousand people, and 
is quite distinctly divided into two parts, the upper 
and lower town. The church, and all religious 
work has been located in the upper town. On my 
last visit I inaugurated a meeting in the lower town 
and hope to continue work there. Thereare also a 
number of other towns that I visit, and where we 
hold services. At one of these, Kasama, a strong 
temple town, there are two who are now awaiting 
baptism who are from these meetings led to become 
believers. I have been invited to several other 
places to open meetings where the gospel has not 
yet been proclaimed. 

There are a large number of large towns in this 
section that have not yet been touched, and which 
appeal to me strongly. To some of these I can 
send some one, but I prefer to go myself to see the 
work started. My system is not to send a man to 
each place, but to have him go occasionally, and 
thus to reach a large number of places in one section 
and the more often I can get there myself the bet- 
ter. At Teira I was able tosend an ordained man, 
and, owing to peculiar circumstances, which I can- 
not stop to relate, the work there has been espe- 
cially blessed. He spends about a third of his time 
with that church, and the rest in travelling among 
the villages in that part of the country. He has 
had very frequent conversions, and he reports 
numerous inquirers in the surrounding towns. I 
feel about this country work that this year has been 
a sort of year of study, and that the next year I may 
hope to see much more accomplished. I cannot 
tell the exact number of baptisms now, but it is much 
larger than for some time, and there have been be- 
sides several troubles to settle in the meantime. I 
can see the opportunity for much more work there 
than I have put in the last quarter of this year. My 
appropriation for the past year was four hundred 
dollars for this work. I have received at least 
three hundred and fifty dollars from other sources, 
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and I have often felt that there was only the ques- 
tion of money that prevented my doing more. I 
hope that I can have an appropriation of six hun- 
dred dollars the coming year. Perhaps I do not 
show much return for the money put out, but there 
has been a great deal of seed sowing, and I think 
results will be seen. When I can have meetings 
like those held in a theatre in Ishioka where, at a 
meeting held in the afternoon, there were five hun- 
dred men who listened attentively to our words and 
took the tracts given away eagerly, and wished us 
to come again, I think it pays to work in such 
places; and if the results do not come at once such 
crowds as that cannot hear the gospel and not be 
touched by it. 

Another work here in Yokohama is my preach- 
ing place which has been going almost ever since I 
came here. Our meetings have been well attended 
here. Several conversions, and a great many in- 
quirers who go, — who knows where? One came 
back one day to thank the native preacher for the 
sermon heard there months before, and to say 
that the words appealed to him, and that when 
he read the tract the foreign teacher gave him, he 
thought it must be a good teaching. He went toa 


. preaching place near his home to hear more and 


soon became a Methodist, as that was the nearest 
church to his home. I hope that many passers-by 
hear as he did, only we do not hear of the results. 
Mrs. Dearing has a very profitable Sunday school 
there also and is reaching the children. 

A third work is a night school. Two earnest 
young Christian Japanese business men, graduates 
from the Government Business College, who are in 
business here at Yokohama, have a night commer- 
cial school for young men. They were in need of 
some foreigner to teach English conversation, and 
came tome. My hands seemed full, but when they 
said they would like me to converse upon religious 
subjects and to help in giving a religious turn to the 
school, I could not refuse; and so one evening per 
week I have the privilege of trying to instruct about 
one hundred young men, most of them prospective 
business men, and am, I hope, getting some influ- 
ence over them. Itis avery hopeful work, and 
with the support that the leaders give me, it prom- 
ises well. 

Something in the line of printing has been done. 
An edition of five hundred copies of the New Tes- 
tament was thought to be needed before the revised 
version would be ready. This I have but a few 
days since received from the press. One or two 
tracts are on their way through the press. It takes 
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so long to get manuscript ready for the press that 
only a small portion of last year’s appropriation of 
five hundred dollars will be used before October'1. 
I hope, therefore, that the same sum of five hun- 
dred dollars can be appropriated for next year. I 
have issued privately a leaflet on the miracle of 
the feeding the five thousand. Ihave great faith in 
the simple words of the Bible with only a word or 
two of explanation. An edition of twenty thou- 
sand four-page leaflets costs less than ten dollars, so 
it is not expensive spreading the Word in this way. 
It proves excellent to take a package on the train, 
around a temple, or anywhere where there is a 
crowd. It opens the way for conversation. I have 
often taken a package and gone out on the street, 
and with a good Japanese helper distributed and 
had him help me in talking to those who were in- 
clined to listen a little to a word or two of explana- 
tion. Sometimes a gospel can be wisely given 
away at such times. 


GERMANY. 
Reports of the Missionaries. 

For the second quarter of the year the brethren 
report 166 baptisms, 43 dismissals by letter, 15 ex- 
cluded, 4 emigrated. Besides, they report 1,253 
sermons, 780 other meetings, and 226 preaching 
stations. In baptism, this means an increase of 80 
over the previous quarter. This is partly owing to 
the fact that many baptisms were postponed till 


Easter, because this is in many places a special 
feast to the churches. 


Outside of Germany, 

all the missionaries report baptisms, with the ex- 
ception of Brother Christoff,in Roumania. Brother 
Schirrmann, in Vienna, baptized 8; Meyer, in 
Budapest, 50, mostly Magyars; Scheffler, in Sni- 
atyn, 12; Herasimenko, in Tulcea, 3; and Nowot- 
ny, in Prague, 6. All of these brethren are en- 
couraged in their work, though not a few complain 
of the obstacles put in their way. 

Thus Schirrmann, in writing of his missionary 
tour to the south of the Empire, says: “I could 
joyfully notice that quite an active missionary zeal 
was manifest among the brethren and sisters; but 
I am sorry to say, as soon as they show any zeal, 
and the effects manifest themselves in the conver- 
sion of souls, persecution follows on the part of the 
authorities. In Slavonia, our brethren had to suf- 
fer persecutions and fines; in Croatia, imprison- 
ment.” 
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Brother Meyer finds it impossible to give certain 
figures as to numbers. Of Brother Kornya, who 
has perhaps baptized more than he, he had no 
information as yet during the present year. Brother 
Meyer thinks, however, that the members will nearly 
reach 1,800. ‘“ Most of those baptized by me are 
Magyars, and reside in the country. Among the 
Germans the work goes much slower. Still, if com- 
pared with other missionary fields, the result is 
larger, and would be still larger if we had the num- 
ber of laborers we need.” 

Brother Massier has experienced the truth of the 
words, “ Lo, I am with you alway.” He has been 
making a tour, with a young man who is doing mis- 
sionary work, among the many Jews living in 
Galicia. Among his hearers he always has some 
Jews. On this tour, the number of Jews was in 
some cases quite large. At one place they held 
some meetings in a small room, which, in spite of 
the: rainy and cloudy weather and muddy roads, 
was filled to overflowing. The Jews present were 
very attentive listeners. “On Saturday,” he writes, 
“we visited the synagogue. They were just at 
prayer as we entered. After prayer they asked us to 
speak to them. Dallert, my companion, made a 
speech, in which he testified of Jesus as the promised 
Messiah, and that they can only be justified and 
saved by him. They listened attentively, and, after 
the devotion, they asked us to visit them again in 
the afternoon.” Does not this remind the reader 
of Paul’s and Barnabas’s experience at Antioch, in 
Pisidia? Brother Massier continues: “We went 
again in the afternoon, and had a long talk with 
them, and finally parted in peace. Though we 
cannot speak of any visible success, they invited us 
to come again very soon.” 

Brother Massier deplores it greatly that a number 
have left Czernowitz for America, since it has greatly 
damaged the cause in the place. Still, there are 
signs of its recovering again, since the few mem- 
bers that remained prove very faithful. Mrs. M 
also helps her husband as much as she can. “She 
has made it a special duty to look for the children, 
which apparently love her exceedingly, for when 
she comes into a village, and is seen by only one 
child, this will run from house to house, telling 
Aunt Massier is coming; and soon quite a number 
will be gathered around her to hear her tell them of 
Jesus, and sing with them sweet songs.” 

In Bulgaria and Roumania the work is continued. 
Brother Herasimenko and also Brother Christoff 
have been able to secure some colporters to aid 
them in their work, and they expect good results. 
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Missionaries in Germany, 


Brother Knappe, in Silesia, has been permitted 
to baptize 22. Many witnessed the ceremony, and 
we hope that not a few have received some solemn 
impressions. ‘In one of the daily papers a notice 
lately appeared, stating that every one joining 
the Baptists received thirty marks. The editor, 
upon my stating the facts to him, recalled the 
lie.” 

The brother at work in Bayreuth has had the 
great pleasure of baptizing four souls; no small 
achievement in this Wagnerian city... May the Lord 
bless his further efforts still more abundantly. 
Brother Faltin, in Lehe, has also been able to enter 
the baptismal waters with four believers. He also 
reports a revival of the prayer meetings, and hopes 
for greater things, for some are already asking, 
“What must I do to be saved?” The Lord is 
building Jerusalem. 

At Dantzig the pastor writes: “ We had gathered 
with great exertion a nice Sunday school. The 
children were eager to learn and came regularly 
every Sunday. All at once the chief pastor (Ober- 
prediger) got wind of it, and he began to visit the 
parents, a thing he never did before, and promised 
the parents to receive the boys into the so-called 
‘Currende’ (singing scholars who formerly went 
from house to house to sing for alms) and to give 
them annually a suit of clothes, and the girls were 
to be taught to make all kinds of handiwork, under 
the condition no more to attend our meetings and 
our Sunday school. This had the desired effect; 
about one half of our scholars ceased coming. I 
have repeatedly visited the parents, who deplored it 
themselves, but all my endeavors to have them come 
again have been in vain. They will tell me some- 
thing like this: ‘ We are very sorry that we cannot 
attend any more, for it is quite nice there, and we 
learned more than in the church; there one under- 
stands the sermons, but you cannot blame us, else 
the new suit will be lost to us.’” 

At Worms Brother Clasen has already baptized 
thirteen this year, while five others have applied for 
baptism. A paper, published in Worms, had the 
following paragraph in its issue of June 6: — 

“Yesterday afternoon there were again three 
members of the Baptist church of this place baptized 
in the open Rhine above our city, —a husband and 
wife and a young girl. As it was known in the city 
that the baptism was to take place, quite a number 
of sight-seers were present. To maintain order two 
policemen were present. Three Palatinates were 
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also to be baptized, but they had been prevented 
from coming on account of the bad weather. These 
will be baptized shortly. An interesting baptism is 
soon to take place. It is said that an entire Jewish 
family, consisting of some seven or eight persons, is 
to be baptized on one of the coming Sundays. The 
locality used by the Baptists for their meetings is» 
too small to hold all those attending the services 
for this reason the church is considering the ques- 
tion of building a chapel. Worms is also the 
centre for the adherents of this sect in Hesse» 
Darmstadt, Baden, and the Palatinate.” 

At Dresden Brother Maseher has been permitted 
to baptize eleven during the quarter, in spite of the 
difficulties he and his flock encountered. In many 
places he has been forbidden to hold meetings at 
all, so that up to his writing his report he could not 
get the permission from the respective authorities. 
In Dresden they had, after a long search, at last 
founda place more adapted to the purpose. But 
on the 20th of April the Council of Dresden pro- 
hibited their public meetings by six days’ imprison- 
ment or thirty marks’ fine, and the signs announcing 
the meetings had to be taken down. “ The latter 
we did but not the former; we continued our ser- 
vices on a decree of the ministry according to which 
‘the triune God was allowed to be served in 
accordance with one’s convictions,’ and no one has 
molested us. After a personal interview with the 
Council and several written applications, we received 
permission to put out our sign again, only our ser- 
vices and when they are held we are not allowed 
to advertise in this way.” 

Our Sunday school is again threatened with 
storms. The chief parochial authority has written 
letters to all school teachers ordering them to for- 
bid the children to visit our Sunday school. 


Our Theological Seminary. 


ANOTHER year with its blessings and sorrows is 
behind us. We have experienced both during this 
time in an unusual degree. 

The first is that the Lord has been with us in our 
work from day to day and from Sabbath to Sabbath. 
The students have been very diligent in their en- 
deavor to gain knowledge, and the teachers, as far 
as the writer can tell, have done just as well as they 
knew how, and on Sabbaths a goodly number of 
students were engaged in doing missionary work. 
About half a dozen took care of a field about three 
quarters of an hour’s walk from the Seminary, 
where there is a large factory. They conducted a 
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nice Sunday school, and preaching services on the 
Sabbath, and a week-day prayer meeting and the 
Lord blessed them in their efforts; quite a number 
have been converted and added to the church 
by baptism; two are still awaiting baptism, and 
others are anxiously inquiring into the Way of 
Life. 

Other places around Hamburg as far as Liineburg 
and Liibeck two ancient towns, are regularly visited 
and souls converted. This adds to our joys and 
makes us feel that while the young men are pre- 
paring for their work, they are also doing some 
practical work all the while, and the churches here 
have each one cause to be thankful for such help as 
is rendered them by the students of our Seminary. 
Sometimes I indeed wish they would show their 
thankfulness a little more plainly too, by such re- 
numeration and consequent encouragement as they 
deserve and would bea help to them in pursuing 
their studies. But alas! though the students with 
the exception of a few are without means and all 
the help rendered them would be easing their bur- 
den, the churches hardly think of that. 

The sorrow we experienced consisted chiefly in 
the fact that two quite promising young men had to 
quit the institution. Both were suffering with their 
lungs, the one had hemorrhage the other tuber- 
culosis of the lungs. While the former has nearly 
been restored, the second is as far as we know on 
the point of death. This is an experience which 
we should not like to have every year; still I presume 
it must be good for us. 

Last week five of our young men who had been 
here one year were dismissed at the close of our 
regular session. The occasion was quite a solemn 
one. This was shown by the addresses made by 
the students as well as by others. One went to 
take up some missionary work in Kénigsberg, where 
he had labored heretofore, another goes to help 
brother Kradolfer in the Breslau church, and the 
remaining three to churches in the Elbe-Weser 
Association. The men in this most active and 
wide-awake association have with but two excep- 
tions now all been in our Seminary during the past 
twelve years. 

Twenty-one brethren remain to continue their 
study, fifteen of these constitute the senior class 
and only sixt he juniors, so that to all appear- 
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ances our next senior class will be relatively very 
small. 


SPAIN. 
Rev. M. C. Marin. 
BARCELONA, July 6, 1892, 

BrorHER LUND is already here with the Swedish 
brother who has been among the villages. They 
seem to be quite well and rejoicing in the blessings 
that God has showered over the Ampurdon. Yes- 
terday we had a letter from brother Anglada giving 
account of a baptism celebrated last Sunday in 
Llansa. Here in Barcelona I feel that the spirit is 
also movingamongus. There are candidates whom 
I still advise to wait; and lately have come and con- 
tinue coming, a man and wife, both young, in whom 
the Holy Spirit seems to be working. 


Rev. Eric Lund. 


PALs, June 30, 1892. 

THE gospel has now been preached for more than 
three months in this village. Our hall is an old 
barn or storehouse, in one corner of which there is 
a room with a window and a piece of old sackcloth 
for adoor. There are twenty holes in the black 
roof through which lizards and mosquitoes have free 
entrance, as also has the smoke to get out. Here 
the missionary and the evangelist live, this one 
room serving as their bedroom, kitchen, dining- 
room, and study. We must take things as we find 
them in the villages, and may God give us more 
men willing so to do, 

Hundreds have flocked into this barn night after 
night to listen to the word, and as a result a few 
souls have been converted. Having baptized these 
converts in a brook near the village, we united them 
into a small church last night; and since an over- 
seer had been chosen among them, we celebrated 
the Lord’s Supper, commended them to God and to 
the word of His grace, in order to depart and be 
absent some time. One of the most constant and 
attentive listeners has been the mayor — alcalde— 
he has ordered a civil cemetery to be constructed 
for us, and he would have asked for baptism had 
he not considered himself hindered by the office he 
has. Kindly pray for him and for other friends of 
the gospel in this village. 
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MISSIONARY OUTLOOK. 


THE CLOSING DECADE.—We are now 
entering the Jast decade of the nineteenth cen- 
tury ; what may it not develop before its close! 
Think what the decade witnessed from 1851 to 
1861! Japan, after two hundred years of exclu- 
sion, opened in 1853-4 to the United States, and 
in 1858 to England ; in that same year China 
throwing open doors before England and the 
United States; India becoming part of Vic- 
toria’s dominions ; zenanas penetrated by a 
Christian woman ; Italy laying foundations for 
her present freedom; Mexico, under Benito 
Juarez, casting down the adamant walls of a 
despotic papal system and offering a welcome 
to Protestant missionaries ; and, withal, in 
that same wonderful year, 1858, a world-wide 
revival ! 

Think what occurred in the second decade 
after, from 1871 to 1881! In 1871 Living- 
stone found by Stanley at Ujjiji; in 1873 dyin 
at Ilala; in 1874 buried at Westminster, an 
Stanley taking up his work and going on his 
1,000 days’ journey we ° equatorial Africa ; 
the great missions of the East Lakes and 
West Congo establishing their mission chain 
now fast reaching its links across the conti- 
nent; while in India, in 1877-8, sixty thousand 
people turned from idols to God, and ten 
thousand in one station, and that same year 
less than twenty persons gave more than four 
million dollars to missions. ‘“ All these are 
but a part of His ways; but the thunder of 
His power who can understand!’ — Dr. 
Pierson, in World-Wide Missions. 


A NEW BUDDHIST SECT is now forming 


which calls itself “ New Buddhism.” It con- 
sists of those who are more or less familiar 
with foreign philosophy, religions, and history. 
Some of its leaders have been abroad and 
Spent years in Western universities. They 
are thoroughly dissatisfied with the present 
state of Buddhism in Japan, yet they feel that 
it embodies in its teachings great truths. 
They see that Buddhism must undergo a 
reat reformation, both intellectual and moral, 
just as Christianity did under the lead of 
Martin Luther, which reformation they love 
to cite. They are trying to adjust the tradi- 
tional Buddhism to its new relations, inter- 
preting its old philosophical formule in terms 
of modern thought. The new civilization and 
the new sciences that have come from the 
West must be provided their logical place in 
the Buddhist system; if such a place cannot 
be found, they will surely destroy it. New 


Buddhism is the effort of the younger gener- 
ation to logically justify and vindicate the 
Buddhist belief of the ages. It gp from 
a firm belief in the essential worth and truth 
of Buddhism, oe according to their view, 
the Buddhism of the past does not meet the 
needs of the present either intellectually or 
morally. Traditional Buddhism has lost its 
spiritual power, because it is itself corrupt ; 
the masses of its priests are immoral. Unless 
it undergoes a thorough reformation, it can- 
not save the people from the gross material 
civilization which destroys moral life, saps 
national vigor, and endangers the very exist- 
ence of the nation. — REv. S. L. GULICK in 
The Missionary Herald. 


HUNAN PROVINCE, CHINA, in Central China, 
SOuth of the Yang-tse, between latitudes twen- 
ty-five and thirty, contains probably sixteen 
millions of people. It is the largest solid mass 
of heathenism in the world, without one resi- 
dent Protestant missionary. The province is 
mostly hilly and mountainous, but there are 
large navigable rivers. There are eight pre- 
fectural cities, and scores of smaller cities. 
The people are hardy, brave, and prosperous. 
Although still strongly anti-foreign the impe- 
rial proclamations of toleration will sooner or 
later be obeyed there. The province will be 
“open” to missionary residence, as soon as 
missionaries go and open it. 

The first thing should be earnest prayer 
that God may lay this work on several youn 
men. They should be appointed soon, a 
live temporarily at some adjacent city on the 
Yang-tse. From there they could make occa- 
sional tours in the province, during a year or 
two of study of the language, with a Hunan 
teacher, who could easily be obtained. For 
two years the chief expense would be salary 
and house rent. Establishing a station in 
Hunan would be later. Let not Baptists be 
the last to take this splendid opportunity for 
service. Brethren, pray! 

G. L. M. 


S. S. “Cuina,” Paciric OcEAN, May 3. 


IN NEW ZEALAND there are 1,197 churches 
and chapels, being an increase of 134 in five 
ears. Two hundred and forty-one school- 
ouses are used for Sabbath services, and 161 
dwellings and public buildings. These vari- 
ous edifices have accommodation for 278,114 
persons (or less than half the population of the 
colony), and are actually attended by 197,055, 
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or about a third of the population. Presby- 
terians report 40,785 church-goers; Episco- 
alians,37,252; Roman Catholics, 30,525 ; Wes- 
eyans, 27,106; Salvationists, 14,442. There 
are 450 Jews, 200 Freethinkers, and 3,803 of 
no denomination at all. 


NEW GUINEA.— It is twenty years since 
the London Missionary Society sent its first 
workers to New Guinea, and the progress dur- 
ing this time has been something wonderful. 
If,as we ought, we reckon Australia as a con- 
tinent, New Guinea is the largest island in the 
world. Port Moresby has been one of the 
principal stations, but recently a new island, 
Kwato, has been occupied, and an institution 
is to be established there for the training of 
native teachers. The summary of the mis- 
sionary work in the island is given in Zhe 
Chronicle of the London Society as follows: 
“There are fifty-three stations dotted along 
the southeast coast, a staff of six missiona- 
ries, over thirty South Sea Island teachers, 
and some twenty New Guineans. There are 
more than two thousand children under in- 
struction, and between four hundred and five 
hundred church members; while last, but not 
least, the Rev. W. G. Lawes, the senior of 
the New Guinea staff of missionaries, during 
his recent visit to England, took through the 
press the whole of the New Testament in the 
Motuan dialect; al] of which things are 
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fraught with encouragement and promise for 
the future.” — Zhe Missionary Herald. 


THE PRESENCE OF A MISSIONARY raises 
the moral standard of all who come into con- 
tact with or even gain a sight of his holy life, 
The spectacle of a_ holy, self-restrained, 
chaste, benevolent, and laborious manner of 
living is a phenomenon which astonishes, at- 
tracts, and gradually brings into subjection 
the wayward, though not necessarily evil, 
will of the unsophisticated races. Not to be 
plundered, not to be ill-used, not to be robbed 
of wife and children, by one who certainly 
has the material power to do such things, 
creates a new sensation. The employment 
at free work in a mission station is a new 
surprise, for there is an absence of violence, 
forced labor, and the whip, and the presence 
of a day’s wage, a kind word and a smile, a 
careful attention to bodily injuries or sickness, 
Add to this a continuous respect to old age, a 
delicacy’ toward the weaker sex, and a kind- 
ness to children — all this would go for noth- 
ing in a Christian land; but it opens out new 
fields of thought to barbarians, and is a living, 
walking, speaking Gospel, presented to their 
understandings and hearts. Let no one un- 
dervalue the civilizing effects of the presence 
of a self-restrained man of European culture 
in the midst of an African population. — Dr. 
R. N. Cust. 


MISSIONARY NEWS. 


EUROPE. — The recent census of Spain gives 
a population of seventeen and one half millions; of 
these only five millions can read and write. — In 
Germany, in 1890, there were more than four times 
as many persons professing to have no religion as in 


1871. 


WESTERN ASIA. —The order of the Gov- 
ernment, closing “schools and places of worship 
opened, without official permission, by foreigners in 
the Ottoman Empire,” has been suspended. This 
order threatened the destruction of a large part of 
the work of missionaries; its suspension is due to 
the energetic representations of the American and 
British ministers to the Sultan’s government. 

INDIA. —A significant indication of the ad- 
vance of ideas in India, is the proposal of a party of 
high caste Hindus to visit the World’s Fair. Such 
a thing would have been impossible a few years ago, 
as it would have been regarded as breaking their 
caste. — Last year 466,000 women in India received 


medical treatment under Lady Dufferin’s scheme for 
women’s physical improvement. 


KOREA has practically no religion. Confucian 
philosophy is held by the learned classes. The un- 
learned have nothing which approaches the form 
of a religion except a fear of evil spirits. Buddhism 
has but little influence in the country. Buddhist 
priests are not allowed inside the capital, Seoul, 
on pain of death. The Taoism of China and the 
Shintoism of Japan are unknown, and there are 
very few temples of any kind to be seen in the 
whole county. 


JAPAN.—There are seven principal Buddhist 
sects in Japan which are divided into twenty-two 
sub-sects. These are strongly antagonistic to each 
other. — The British and Foreign Bible Society, the 
American Bible Society, and the National Bible 
Society of Scotland are working through a United 
Committee in Japan, 


| 
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Donations, 


DONATIONS 


RECEIVED IN JULY, 1892. 


MAINE, $171.06. 
p, Bethany ch.,9; Bangor, rst ch., Y. P.S.C.E., 


Skowh 
2.63; 2d ch., S. S., 28.54; Oakland, ch., 2.45; Hartland, ch., 


6.50; Biddeford, Adams-st. ch., addl., 5-75 ; Oakland, Y. P. 
Centennial offering, 8.25; Limerick, ch., 4.25; Houlton, ch., 
10.25; Waterville, 1st ch., 91.50; Eastport, Washington-st. 
S. S., Juvenile Mission Soc., 1.94. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, $33.97 


Hinsdale, ch., 1.65; Chesham, ch. (of wh. 4 is a Centennial 
offering), 6; Peterboro, a friend, 1; Warner, ch.,a Centen- 
nial offering, 15; Y- C. E., 5; Hopkinton, ch., 2.20; 
Rumney, ch., 3.12. 


VERMONT, $164.89. 


Bennington, 1st ch., 119-85; Johnson, Y. P. S.C. E., 1.50; 
Townsend, S. S., birthday box, 2.82; St. Albans, 1st ch., 


40-72 
MASSACHUSETTS, $1,155.85. 


Granville, John A. Root,a Centennial offering, 25; Beverly, 
Ladies Mission Circle, 51.50; Boston, Bethany ch., a Centen- 
nial offering (of wh. 2 is fr. C. C. Edmands, and 1 fr. M. L. 
Edmands), 3; Wakefield, Brett Mission Band, for Rev. F.C. 
Gleichman’s work in addition, 15; Melrose, rst ch., 29.72; 
No. Sunderland, ch., 11.66; S.5., 43, Boston, Clarendon-st. 
ch., quar. coll., 334-87; East Somerville, ch., 42.56; Lynn, 
East ch., Y. P. S. C. E., tow. sup. B. W., care Rev. J. 
Dearing, 50; Clinton, 1st ch., tow. sup. Solomon Vencutiah, 
care Dr. Clough, 37-92; Adams, 1st ch., 6.30; Whitman, ch., 

6.04; Raynham, ch., 20; Grafton, Mrs. Maria G. Lincoln, 

or the Telugu mission, 10.10; Jamaica Plain, ch., 45.813 
Cambridge, rst ch. S. S., 25; Charlestown, 1st ch., 50:99; 
Medfield, ch., 22.58; Dorchester, a friend tow. sup. Sungiah, 
care Dr. Downie, 20; Barnstable Bap. Asso., 14; East Lynn 
Mission, a Centennial offering, 2; Brockton, North ch., Y. P. 
U. tow. sup. n. p. in Udayagiri, 9.50; East Gloucester, 
Chapel-st. ch., 21.29; coll. at missionary meetings, 2.64; 
West Medway, ch. con. coll., 2.35; Cambridge, a friend, 5; 
Foxborough, ch., 16.33; Boston, Stoughton-st. ch., Cent-a- 
day Club, 10.18; Brockton, Sw. ch. for Mah Le, care Rev. 
F. H. Eveleth, Sandoway, 12.50; Fells ch., 3; Pittsfield, ch., 
78.08 ; Salem, Calvary ch., Centennial offering, 25; Medfield, 
ch,, 16.53; So. Yarmouth, ch., 6.40; Milford, Y. P. S.C. E., 
3; Williamstown, ch., 10; Fiskdale, ch., 11; New Marlboro, 
ch., 10; Lowell, rst ch., Y. P. U., a Centennial offering tow. 
sup. evangelist, care Rev. T. H. Hoste, Lukunga, Africa, 55. 


RHODE ISLAND, $235.73- 


Providence, Jefferson-st. ch., 22.61; Valley Falls, ch., for 

+ Clough’s work, 2; Providence, Central ch., 100; Wick- 
ford, ch. monthly concert collection, 33.32; Quidnick, ch., 
705; Newport, ist ch., 49-75; Perryville, ch., 13; Provi- 
dence, Branch-ave. ch., 8. 


CONNECTICUT, $117.55. 


_ Old Myetin, 1st Groton ch., 18; New Haven, Dryden Wil- 
liam Phelps, B. D., 15.75; eat Immanuel ch., 12.86; 
Plantsville, ch., 10; Saybrook, ch., 6.88; Torringford, Abbie 
C. Lyman, 25; Hartford, rst ch. S. S., 12.81; Rainbow, 
Y. P. S.C. E., 5; Parkville Mission, 11.25. 


NEW YORK, $958.37. 


New York, Calva ch., 2d semi-annual payment tow. sup. 
n. p. brag apiah, care Dr. Clough, by Miss Jean 
Campbell, 30; Albany, Tabernacle ch., 51.38; Perry, Leices, 
ter-st. ch., 5.65; Batavia, rst ch., 81.03; Pike, S. S., tow. 
sup. n. p. Parot, care Rev. M.C. Mason, Tura, 12.73; New 
York, Sw. ch. for ‘Velugu Mission, 33.33; Baldwinsville, ch., 


443 Tonawanda, Earnest Workers Band, tow. sup. Chitten 
on 


toshain, Cumbum, 25% Auburn, rst ch., 29.21; Lebanon, - 


ch., Smith Valley branc 


15; Angelica, ch., 19.15; S.S., 3; 


via, Nameless, 9; fr. Treasurer Geneseo Asso., 94.08 ; 
Fifth-ave. ch., 20; Waterville, ¥. P. S. C. E 


roy, One- 


cent-a-week per member, 20; Clifton Park, ch., 21.03; Fort 
Edward Village, ch., 114.13; Palmyra, ch., 31.503 Dundee, 
Ohvet ch., 10; Italy Hill, ch., 5: a friend of missions, 25 ; 
a friend, 10; New York, Amity ch., Y. P. S.C. E., 13 
Friends, 30; Flatbush, ch., Cent-a-day Band, for Carey 
Memorial Home, 10; Brooklyn, First Bap. ch. Pierrepont 
st., S. S.,a Centennial offering, 50; Northport, ch., 5; Hem- 
stead, ch., 16.27; Amenia ch., 86.26; Dundee, ch., 8.37. 


NEW JERSEY, $371.35. 


Plainfield, rst ch., Young ladies for chapel at Tettu, care 
Dr. Boggs, 40; Navesink, ch., a Centennial offering, 3.25; 
Newark, a friend for Bogyee, n. p., care Rev. W. F. Thomas, 
16.25; Bayonne, Bergen Point ch., Y. P. S. C. E., for the 
Telugu Mission, 2.22; Plainfield, rst ch., Centennial offering, 
55; Steton, Piscataway, Bap. ch. (Friendship S. S., 30; 
Piscataway Town, S. S., 3:33; Y. P.S.C. E., 13.65), 277.163 
Jersey City, North ch., a Centennial offering, 80.45. 


Total, $412.61 
Less donation rec’d in April, 1892, repaid 
to Mt. Morris ch. 102.98 
—— $309.63 


PENNSYLVANIA, $24.65. 


Philadelphia, Mrs. L. A. Knowlton, 10; Tunkhannock, ch., 
3-65; Philadelphia, anonymous for Rev. R. Saillen’s work, 5; 
‘Tomb’s Run, ch., Miss. Soc. 2d quarter, 6. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, $78.49. 


Washington, Kendall chapel, branch Calvary ch., 58.49; 
Washington, Grace ch., 20. 


WEST VIRGINIA, $16. 
Alderson, S. S. of Greenbrier ch., 5; Poca Fork, ch., 3; 


Sutton, ch., 8. 
OHIO, $1,973.69- 


Forest, Blanchard ch , a Centennial offering, 6; Dayton, rst 
ch. (of wh. 1,000 is a Centennial offering), 1,599.92; Green- 
ford, ch., 4; Mt. Gilead, ch., tow. sup. Ashepur, Burma, 
12.50; Spencerville, ch., 3 755 Otsego, ch., 10.50; S.S., 2; 
New Richmond, ch., 5; Bethel, ch., 2; Chester Cross 
Roads, ch., 6; Xenia, ist ch., 2.73; Springfield, 56.32; 
Lower Newport, Rev. B. L. Neff, a Centennial offering, 25; 
Valley ch., 57-45; Galion, rst ch., 15; Y. P. Soc., 5; Bo 
and Girls’ Mission Band, 5; Cincinnati, Mt. Auburn S. g. 
25; Linwood, ch., 22.18; S. S., 6.82; King’s Mills, ch., 
26.50; Corunna and Randville, S. S., 5; Licking, $. S., 
4.80; Stryker, ch., 6; Youngstown, 3d 13 Sey 
+» 50c.; Newmans, ch., 2.50; Martin’s Ferry, 1st 


INDIANA, $393.01. 


ch., 50. 


Garrett, ch., 5.25; S. S., 2.15; B 
Lake, ch., 36.35; S. S., 4.65; B. Y. P. U., 1.37; Wolcott- 
ville, ch., 77.06; S.S : 
U., 7-74; Dunkirk, ch., 2.75; S. S., 4405 


ig Cedar, ch 175 Pitts- 
boro, ch., 5.62; Decatur ch., 9-973 S. S., sos; B. ¥. P. U., 
Porte, Charles Johnson, 1. 


ILLINOIS, $1,914.35. 


Smith’s Grove, ch., og Upper Alton, ch., addl., 4.02; 
Wann, ch., 5; Hudson, ch., Centennial offering in pt., 50.33; 
Chicago, Mrs. M. E. Ranney, tow. sup. n. p., care Dr. Cross, 
Toungoo, Burma, 10; Bourbon, S. S., Centennial offering, 
1.91; Moline, Sw. ch., Y. P. S.C. E., 6; S.S., 2.823 
ville, ch., 14.58; Greenville, Prof. White’s mem. fund, 2-895 
Downer’s Grove, D. D. Holmes, 9-50; Kaneville, Dea. b: a 
Hanchett, 50; Pavilion, ch., 21.35; 


ch. in pt., 
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Ebenezer, chi» 23 New Harmony, 165 Franklin, ch., 
addl., 4.10; Indianapolis, North ch., 120; Greensburg, 
Stimson Band,” Columbia City, ch., Oswego, ch., 
6.25; S. S., 1; Lily Creek, ch., 3.26; Gouden, Chey 53 
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85; Bloomington, a friend, 50; Cazenovia, S. S., 11.14; 
ason City, ch., 5; Normal, ch., in pt., 1 5-753 Pekin, ch. (of 
wh. 5 is fr. Y. L. M. S.), 12.50; Tremont, Mrs. C. G. Rob- 
erts, for Tel. Miss., 5; Austin, Geo. F. Baldwin, 1; Chicago, 
Evangel ch., 24-455 Centennial ch. (of wh. 5 is fr. Mrs. Olds, 
4-80 fr. B. Y. P. U., and 30 fr. Mrs. Dixon for work in Tokyo, 
care Rev. C. H. D. Fisher), 39.80; Langley-ave. ch., S. S., 
11.50; Western-ave. ch., bal., 9; Divinity Sch. of University, 
Pattison Miss. Soc., for passage, outfit, and salary of Kev. ros 
B. Antisdel, missionary to Africa, 752.28; De Kalb, ch. (of 
wh. 25 is fr. B. Y. P. U., for Tel. student), 50.76; Elgin, ch. 
and 5. S., 373;_Fernwood, 2 Sw. families, for n. p., care Rev. 
E. Chute, 12; Highland Park (of wh. 11.14 is fr. S. S. and 
-50 fr. B. Y. P. U.), 32-145 Sterling, ch., 13.85; Grant Park, 
ata celebration, 4.40; bondale, do., 15; Buda, S. 
S., 2; Ottawa, ch. (of wh. 5 is fr. Mrs. Bequeth), 7; 
Wyanet, N. P. Eddy, 7; Canton, S. S., 5.47; Galesburg, ch., 
; Mount Sterling, S. S., Centennial offering, 5; Belvidere, 
South ch., S. S., 8.53; Stillman Valley, ch., 48.36; Coll. at 
meeting of Salem So. Asso., 9.30; Pleasant Hill, ch., 7.37; 
Engelwood, Sw. Mission Hand, for Tel. pr., 25; South Chi- 
cago, Aug. Jernburg, for Finland, 125. 


IOWA, $925.19. 


Cleghorn, A. Cleghorn, 50; Gowrie, ch., 4.25; Charleston, 
Mrs. E. C. Davis, 1; Fort Atkinson, Samuel Strouss, 1; 
Mount Union, ch., 7.62; Sieux City, rst. (con. of 1890), for 
Rev. P. M. Johnson, 500; Tabor, ch., 17.75; Vinton, Rev. 

. V. Bloodgood, for Tel. pr., 5; Des Moines, rst ch., E. 

rward, soc.; Knoxville, ch., 33.07; Webster City, J.C. H. 
Miller, 5; Davenport, Calvary ch., 200; Brooklyn, A. K. 
Wheeler, for Bible distribution, 100. 


MICHIGAN, $129.97. 


Manistique, ch., 10; Menominee, ch., 2.10; Monroe, Miss. 

+» 13-50; Macomb, ch., 5; S. S., 6; Port Huron, ch.; 

8.70; S. S., 5.62; Grand Rapids, Wealthy-ave. ch., 21.03; 

t Saginaw, 2d ch.,1; Bay City, West ch., 15.02; Clinton, 
ch., 11; Howell, Mrs. R. Huntington, 1. 


MINNESOTA, $528.14. 


Montevideo, Y. P. S. C. E., tow. sup. Rev. W. H. Beeby, 

.10; Winona, E. P. Williams, 100; St. Paul, ch., 37.04; 
: school at Ongole, 164; S. S., for n. p., 23.69; Nor.-Dan. 
ch., 9; Ostar, ch., 15.75; Stanchfield, for Alaru Venkatonarsu, 
care Rev. William Powell, 35; St. Paul, Sw. ch. Y. P., for 
Sau-Ka-Dah, care Dr. Bunker, 20; St. Paul, J. M. Aurelius, 
for V. Palama, care Rev. E. Jensen, Petalix, Finland, 25; 

Winnebago Valley, C. Johnson, 5; Sonclan, ch., 16; Fergus 
. Falls, Sw. ch., 2.76; Maple Ridge, A. P. Norchell, 5; Leen- 
thrope, Anderson, $i Martin Dohiin, 1.50; Clear Lake, 
Mary Nelson,1; Peter Larsen,5; Minneapolis, 4th ch., 
1.10; Long Prairie, S. S., i Cohota, 4233 Rochester, 

ission Band, 5; do. for Mr. Upcraft, 5; Y. P. S. C. E., 
for do., 5; Mrs. Commach, for do., 5. 


WISCONSIN, $80.29. 


Manawa, ch. (of wh. 5 is fr. D. W. Shipman), 6.20; ns- 
burg, ch., 1.86; Fall og ch. (of wh. 5 is fr. —. 
wife), 9-35 3 “ce ch., 10; Milwaukee, sth ch., 26.60, 
(of wh. 3.57 is B. Y. P. U.), 5.82; Fort How- 
ard, ch., 10.96; Marinette, ch., 4.50; N. LaCrosse, Scan. ch., 


Wom. Soc., 5- 
MISSOURI, $31.42. 


Board of Home and Foreign Missions, 16.42; Kansas City, 
Sw. ch., ¥Y. P. tow. sup. Tuply Daniel, Madras, India, 15. 


KANSAS, $116.69. 


Che e, ch., 4.93; Woman’s Aid Soc., 1.60; Lawrence, 
W. S. Tanner, 5; E. J. Groat, 1.10; Beverly, ch., 3.62; 
Meridian, ch., 5; Sedgwick, ag oe ch., 4.59; Garnett 
Brown, 1.55;_Bethel, ch., 6; Valley Falls, ch., 3.30; Concor- 
dia, ch., 25; Lehigh, ch., 50; Osage City, Sw. ch., Y. P., 5. 


NEBRASKA, $116.58. 


Stromsburg, ch., 23-85; Lyons, friends, 15.05; Omaha, 
rst ch., Y. L. M. Soc., tow. educating a boy, care Mrs. A. E. 
Carson, 7; Plattsmouth, B. Y. P. U., 2; Palmyra, ch., 16.08 ; 
Central Cie , ch., 5.60; Grand Island, ist ch., B. Y. P. U., 
tow. work, Rev. A. E. Carson, 25 ; Long Pine ch., 3; Gandy, 
ch., 11.50; Valley, Scan. S. S., 7.50. 


Donations. 


[September, 1892} 


COLORADO, $73.40. 


Monument, F. B. Smith, 14.70; Denver, Galilee ch., 25; 
Loveland ch., 4.80; Leadville, ch., tow. sup. Edla Ubbiah 
care Rey. W. R. Manley, 13.60; Las Animas, S. S., 5; Canon 
City, B. Y. P. U., 1.30; Denver, Calvary ch., for L. M, 


Station, 9. 
CALIFORNIA, $1,386.43. 


W.B. F. M. Soc. (of wh. 125 is for Miss L. A. Phillips* 
salary ; 100 for her work and house rent; 200 for Rev. J. H. 
Scott’s salary; 400 for his outfit; 400 for his passage ; and 50 
for his personal teacher), 1,275; Pasadena, 1st ch. (of wh. to 
is fr. Mrs. Prof. Hammond), 14; Alameda, Miss Elizabeth 
McMeekan, tow. sup. Sau She Sho, care Dr. Bunker, one 
year, 30; Santa Cruz, ist ch., Y. P. S. C. E., 2d quarter's. 
payment, tow. sup. Parle Purte in Ongole Boys’ School, 6.25; 
Oakland, rst ch., 30; Chico, ch., 2.75; Poway (ch., 14-40; 
Y. P. Soc., 2.75; S.S., 2.85), 20; Los Angeles College, S. ae 
1.43; 1st ch. for L. M. Boat, 6. 

OREGON, $111.35. 

Medford, Mrs. Miranda E. Denison to const. Rev. L. D, 
Goodwin, Puyallup, Wash. H. L. M., 100; Albany, ch. for 
L. M. Station, 1 ; Fall River, ch., 1.50; Haynesville, ch., 5; 
Shiloh, ch., 85c.; Lakeview, H. A. King for Mrs. T. John- 
son’s use in distributing Testaments among natives, 3. 


NORTH DAKOTA, $258.41. , 

Fargo, Scan. ch. Y. P., 6; Tower City, S. S., 2.41; Grand 
Forks, R. P. Grifith for Tel. pr 29. 

SOUTH DAKOTA, $107.38. 

Pierre, E. D. Stoddard for Tel. Student, 75 ; Valley Springs, 

l 4: Big Springs, 28.38. 
WASHINGTON, $104.13. 

Spokane, North Side ch., 61.25; Olympia, rst ch., Mission 
Band, 2.20; Medical Lake, ch., 5; Crescent Park, ch., 3; 
Palouse, Associational coll., 3.22; Dixie, ch., 10; Dayton, 
ch., 8.31; Meadows, ch., 5.15; Roslyn, S. S., 4; 

i ch., 2. 
IDAHO, $16.25. 

Moscow, ch., 8; S. S., 8.25. 

MONTANA, $15.15. 

Butte, Ss. S., 15-15- 

ARIZONA, $7. 

Prescott, ch., 7. 

OKLAHOMA, $4. 

Hennessy, ch., 4. 

DENMARK, $26.53. 

Copenhagen, a brother, 100 Kroner, or $26.53. 

Total, 


LEGACIES. 
Wyoming, N. Y., Younglove Carlton, 
Granville, Ohio, P. R. Gorton, 
Stillman Valley, Ill., Int. on Tilden Legacy, 


$11,647.27 


$30.01 
70.00 
82.50 


$182.51 
$11,829.78 
Donations and Legacies from April 1, 1892, 
to July 1, 1892, | $56,778.11 
Donations and Legacies from April 1, 1892, 
to Aug. 1, 1892, 


Donations received to August 1, 1892, $56,031.56. 

Maine, $1,018.16; New Hampshire, $129-44; Vermont, 
$375.01; Massachusetts, $7,509.47; Rhode Island, $949-34; 
Connecticut, $2,874.23; New York, $9,296.07; New Jersey, 
$1,919-94; Pennsylvania, $5,597.64; Delaware, $10; District of 
Columbia, $257.05; Maryland, $10; West Virginia, $222.15; 
Ohio, $3,914.96; Indiana, $768.56 ; Illinois, $4,587-98; Lowa, 
$1,559.37; Michigan, $1,392.94; Minnesota, $1,080.67; Wis- 
consin, $1,169.62; Missouri, $987.46; Kansas, $529-93; Ne- 
braska, $545.15; Colorado, $263.21; California, $2,660.02; 
Oregon, $542.44; North Dakota, $263.41; South Dakota, 
$245.01 ; Washington, $386.28 ; Idaho, $16.25 ; Wyoming, $30; 
Utah, $13.50; Montana, $22.35; Arizona, $7; North Caro- 
lina, $25 ; South Carolina, $6.15 ; Georgia, $15; Alabama, $20; 
Kentucky, $944.45; Tennessee, $35.90; Louisiana, $11.80; 
British Columbia, $71.10; Scotland, $3,665.62; De 
$26.53 ; Germany, $11; Assam, $40; Oklahoma Territory, $4- 
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: , THOMAS TODD, 
Exhaustion BOOK, JOB, AND CARD PRINTER, 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, | smacow 1 


(Room 25), 


A wonderful remedy, of the highest Boston. 


; Special attention paid to printng Cuurcu Creeps, LiprRary 
value in mental and nervous exhaustion. 


Overworked men and women, the ner-| ait KINDS OF COMMERCIAL PRINTING 
vous, weak, and debilitated, will find in | gyecuted at short notice and at very hesmiieneiaaie 
the Acid Phosphate a most agreeable, best manner, 


grateful and harmless stimulant, giving 
renewed strength and vigor to the entire 
system. 


Dr. Edwin F. Vose, Portland, Me., says: “I Renting, 
have used it in my own case when suffering from 
nervous exhaustion, with gratifying results. I have 
prescribed it for many of the various forms of ner- 


vous debility, and it has never failed to do good.” JOS F p H G | LLOTT’S 
Descriptive pamphlet free. 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. ST E E L P E NS 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. GOLD MEDAL, Paris EXPOSITION, 1889. 


CAUTION : — Be sure the word ‘ Horsford’s” THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 


is on the label. All others are spurious. Never 
sold in bulk. 


AYER’S Sarsaparilla 


Does what no other blood-purifier in ex- 
istence can do. It searches out the For Scrofula 
M k poisons of Scrofula, Catarrh, Rheuma-| Catarrh 
a es tism, and Debility, and expels them Rheumatism 
harmlessly through the proper channels. 
It is the great health-restorer and health- Debility 
maintainer. It purifies the blood, sharp- 
the ens the appetite, strengthens the nerves, and invigorates 
the whole system. Dr. C. D. Moss, of Cabell C. H., W. Va., 
voices the experience of scores of eminent physicians, when 
he testifies: ‘I have used AYER’S Sarsaparilla with abun- 
Weak dant success. In tubercular deposit and all forms of scrofu- 
lous disease, I have scarcely ever known it to fail. As an 
alterative, it is beyond all praise, both for old and young.” 
“I am convinced that after having been sick a whole year 
Strong from liver complaint, Ayer’s Sarsaparilla saved my life. The 
best physicians being unable to help me, and having tried 
other medicines without benefit, I at last took Ayer’s Sarsa- 
parilla, and was cured.””—Mary Schubert, Kansas City, Kans. 


AYER’S Sarsaparilla 


Prepared by Dr. J. 0, Ayer & Oo., Lowell, Mass. Sold by all Druggists 
Has cured others, will cure you 


> 
} 
ile, T have the finest stock of Plants in the N, 
States. SU varictics. Ilealquarters of 
| the Leader Strawberry. Send for my 
prices before ordering elsewhere. 


WHY ARGUE 


about the superiority of the various series of Publications 
for Sunday-schools, when any kind of an examination 
will convince you that there is only 


ONE SERIES 
Baptist Sunday Schools, 


and that is published by the 


American Baptist Publication Society. 


If you have once used these publications you will not 
be satisfied with any other; because they are 


THE BEST, 
THE CHEAPEST, 

SOUND IN DOCTRINE, 
ADAPTED TO EVERY GRADE, 
HAVE THE LARGEST CIRCULA- 
TION. 


33,000,000 COPIES ANNUALLY. 
ORDER NOW, 


FOURTH QUARTER HELPS. 


PRIMARY GRADE. 
PRIMARY QUARTERLY, 2} cents per quarter; 9 
cents per year. 
PICTURE LESSONS, 3 cents per quarter; 12 cents 
per year. 
OUR LITTLE ONES, 25 cents per year. { 


INTERMEDIATE GRADE. 


INTERMEDIATE QUARTERLY, 2} cents per 
quarter; 9 cents per year. 


SUNLIGHT, 8 and 16 cents per year. 


ADVANCED GRADE, 


ADVANCED QUARTERLY, 2} cents per quarter; 
10 cents per year. 


BIBLE LESSONS, 6 cents per year. 
YOUNG REAPER, 10 and 20 cents per year. 


SENIOR GRADE. 
SENIOR QUARTERLY, 6 cents per quarter; 24 cents 
per year. 
OUR YOUNG PEOPLE, 40 cents per year; single 
copy, 50 cents per year. 


THE WORKER, 6 cents per year. 


TEACHERS. 


BAPTIST TEACHER, 50 cents per year; single copy, 
60 cents per year. 


SUPERINTENDFNTS. 
BAPTIST SUPERINTENDENT, 25 cents per year. 


SAMPLES FREE. 


NEWEST, 
LARGEST 
AND BEST, 


THEE 


60 VOLUMES. $30.00 NET. 
Containing The cata- 
an aggregate logue priceof 
of 19,979 pages the volumes 
with 854 illus- of this library 
trations. is $78.15, 


a@@ The volumes composing this Library have been 
selected with the greatest care, and are neatly and 
strongly bound. 


4aa- They can be recommended as suitable for Baptist 
Sunday-schools, while the libraries of other publishers 
contain books that have been placed on our rejected list 
as not being adapted to Baptist schools. 

4a A fair proportion of the library is temperance and 
missionary books. 


4a The library is put up in a neat wooden case, with 
four rows of books. 


Aa We cannot break this library; it will only be sold 
complete. 


4a>- If not satisfactory in every respect it can be re- 
turned at the expense of the Society, and the money wil! 
be refunded. 


Don’t fail to include this library in your next purchase, 
Remember the name, 


GRANITE LIBRARY. 


ITS SIZE AND PRICE. 


60 Vols. $30.00. 


In addition to the books in our cheap 
library, we keep on our shelves a very large 
assortment of books of our own publication, 
and approved books of other publishers, 
which we sell at lowest rates, from which 
schools can select to meet enlarged demands, 


AMERIGAN BAPTIST PUBLICATION SOCIETY. 


PHILADELPHIA: 1420 Chestnut Street; 
BOSTON: 256 Washington Street; 
NEW YORK: Times Building; 


CHICAGO: 122 Wabash Avenue; 
ST. LOUIS: 1109 Olive Street; 
ATLANTA: 664 Whitehall Streey. 
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